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No Goblin-form !—no muttered charm which brings 
Spirits that ride the lurid bolts that burn 

Red over Tantalon, when Ruin shakes 

His blood-red hair amid the clouds, and all 

The frightened stars are pale! No fearful hag, 
Whose horrid song, Icelandic, strikes the heart 
Of the lone wanderer with awe! A charm 

It is of beauty, at the midnight done— 

When all the sweet, deep glories of the hour 
With heavenly good are potent—and the spell 

Is watched by those who in the spirit-clime 

Wear loveliness, that, like a crown, invests 

The solemn Universe. Most holy charm, 

E’en in thy olden superstition touching 

To the natural heart !—There is a tale 

Told of thy wierd and wondrous workmanship— 
That I would fain believe, e’en for its beauty, 

If for naught else, and thus it simply runs :— 















Nine years had shook their weary pinions o’er 
Cordelia’s brow, and in her gentle heart 
Left traces of deep sorrow, which the world 
But little recked, since Julio, her plighted 
From the brave ship, whose white wings wooed a blast 
That panted for hot India, waved “ farewell !’’ 
‘Nine years!’ They should have been but three! Watching 
Had wove a pale wreath ‘round her forehead, and 
Her dreams were terrible pictures, where the form, 
She loved most, ever in the foreground stood, 
Battling with storms, or in the fearful grasp 
Of Bucaneer, whose knife wept tears of blood, 
For its dark deeds :—and now her Julio sat 
On some high rock, from perilous shipwreck ’scaped, 
And waiting for the morrow, whose red flame 
Should, to his straining vision, show a sail 
That might bring brotherhood. The morrow came, 
But with it carne no bark nor friendly hand ; 
And evening’s shadow slowly veiled the sea, 
Whose billows hymned of solitude and death, 
In that lone isle :—And now his pale hand lay 
On fetters which the slaves do bite, where Turks 
la tyranny grow old :—And now he lies 
on the Barcan sand, while far 
The deep, cou! river rolls a chrystal tide: 
And now the rage of madness whets his teeth 
Against his own shrunn veins :—the draught of death! 
The desert-simoon wails his dirge—the sands 
His awful tomb ! 




























Such were the Images 
That filled the dark, broad canvass of the night, 
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And to the beautiful lips of angel-sleep, 

The bow! of poison held. . 7 se 

A charm it is of beauty, which can show, 

What to the uninstructed eye is hid ; 

So thousands have believed, and why not you? 

And it was done by sad Cordelia !—Hark ! 

The deep-mouthed bell—*“ eleven,” —strikes: afar off 
Roll its solemn tones—afar off, die away! 

From her lone couch, alas! how often wet 





With tears, she rose—her night-robes loosely thrown 
Around a form, whose perfect symmetry 

They scarce concealed ;—a glimmering taper bore 

She in her snowy hand, and in her heart 

A dread. The fire was lit—the mystic cake 

Prepared :—the silence bears down heavily 

Like a real thing—the very lapse of time 

Is chronicled by the beatings of her heart :— 

Hush! hark, the bell strikes—“ twelve.’ The faint sounds 
Fainter grow—and now ’tis still as ever. 

See !—see! “ the powerful trouble” labors well ! 

Lo, a great cloud rolls its black mantle up, 

And full displays, a glorious ship, with all 

Its canvass spread, walks, like a gallant steed 

With white mane streaming out, the dark blue sea. 

He stands—her Julio stands upon the deck, 

Whose boards are bright with spoils: the vessel nears ! 
Hark !—thousands from the beach shout, ‘‘ Alvara!” 
The sky reéchoes, “ Avara!” 
This name? 
Remained. 


What means 
Not long Cordelia in doubt 
7 _ 


7 * 


Music and laughter on the summer breeze, 
And in each heart a joy! The lord, beloved 
By all,—Alvara—Julio once, doth take 

A bride to-day: and who the bride? Behold, 
She comes—she, who did watch so long, and oft 
Did vainly question the mysterious sea 

Of her Love’s fate: Cordelia comes—a wreath 
Of typical roses on her lovely brow. 

And they were wed. Fate drove him into war, 
Whose battles seemed unending—and this Fate 
Did call him to command, in which he won 

An immortality. Oft did he write— 

And yet no answer came from her, whose love 
Was his idolatry. At last, her death, 
Supposed, brought images of wild despair ; 
And both gazed on a tomb—the tomb of each ; 
How needless, let this bridal tell! 


The charm 
Was true—and happiness at last came down, 
Like a most beauteous presence, on their hearty 





Making their lives one measure of delight. 
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Original. ) tation of its structure, the wisdom of its policy, 


EVENING PRAYERS IN A PRISON. | and the results of its discipline. 
| It was at the close of a long, cloudless sup. 
|mer's day, when I first attended, with a smal 
| party of strangers and friends, its hour of evening 
|prayer. The richness of the surrounding land. 
Aut researches into the history of earlier ages, | scape, the beauty of the prospect from its elevated, 
result in giving prominence to prisons, as among | mural promenade, the broad, quiet river, the dis. 
the strongest engines of tyranny. Despotic | tant, gliding sails, the waving foliage, the hal. 
princes found them convenient retreats for the | lowed spire, embosomed amid graceful elms—aj| 
conquered foe—the noble, whose estates they | seemed to soothe the mind into calm delight, 


AT WETHERSFIELD, CON. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 















wished to confiscate—or the rival, whose eye | rather than prepare it for painful contemplation, 
| But the harsh sound of locks and bolts, convinced 
dungeons, sleep in the darkness of feudal times. | us that guilt was near, guilt which defaces both 
In every age, the oppressor hath at his will, | the fair creature, and the immortal soul. 


was upon their throne. The legends of baronial 


‘held the body bound ;” and none may compute | 
the number of the souls, whose only liberator | 
was death. Though the progress of civilization | 
and refinement mitigated the savage features of | 
these penal institutions, yet it was long ere | 
humanity dreamed of making their discipline 1 
salutary. Disregard to themoral health of those | 
who as a gangrene had been divided from society, 
still prevailed ; and promiscuous association ren- 
dered the novice in guilt, as hardened as the 
hoary offender. 

For the praise of modern times, and for the 
mild nature of our own government, has been 
reserved that benevolence, which in seques- 
trating the criminal, keeps before his eyes the 
bright image of returning virtue, and baptizes his 
place of punishment, with the hope of heaven. 
If to appease the anger of an offended com- 
munity, Justice must purge, as it were, with fire, 
the soul that hath sinned, Mercy forgets not to 
sit by as a refiner, pronouncing when the dross 
is fully separated, and im the sacred words of 
inspiration, ‘* counting the law as a schoo)master, 
that bringeth unto Christ.” How would Howard 
have rejoiced had such a prospect dawned upon 
him, while hazarding his life, to “ dive into the 
depth of dungeons, to plunge amid the infection 
of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain; to take the gaze of misery, depression 
and contempt, to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, to 
compare and collate the distresses of all men in 
all countries.” 

The pens of some of our distinguished writers 
have enforced the feasibility of making prisons 
adjuncts in the reformation of vice, and in several 
of our States buildings have been erected on this 
principle, and theories in some measure reduced 
to practice. Among these institutions, that at 
Wethersfield stands conspicuous in the opinion 
of foreigners, as well as of natives, for the adap- | 


| 
| 
| 











| liating tc see powerful and athletic men, holding 
| out their arms for their search, with the subdued 
|look of a helpless child. 


driven into crime, those whom nature and educ 


A bell struck, and the convicts came from 
their respective work-shops, and arranged then- 
selves in lines in the spacious, and_ strongly 
enclosed area. There they underwent a strict 
examination from the guard, who ascertained 
that none had secreted about his person, any 
weapon of destruction or offence. It was humi- 


Methought, salutary 
lessons might here be gathered for the young 
and tempted, and they be taught to wage a 
firmer warfare with Vice, after thus witnessing 
its degradation and misery. 

Then, each prisoner placed his hands upon the 
shoulders of the one who preceded him, and al 
marched rapidly, with the lock-step, toward the 
chapel. There, seated side by side, were see 
the man of full strength, the boy of fourteen 
summers, and him of hoary hairs, who sentenced 
for life, surveyed motionless and passionless 
objects to which his dim eye, and seared hea 
had been long inured. I bent a_ scrutinizing 
glance upon the mass of heads and faces in thes 
prison-home, to discover if possible, some ind 
cation of talent, or nobleness ; for we know, thi 
the whirlwind of passion hath but too ofte 

















tion had fitted for a higher destiny. But there 
was an absence of those lineaments which revel 
the higher developments of intellect, oF the 
promptings of a heavenward soul. Sin had beet 
there, with its levelling process, effacing mental 
elevation and spiritual beauty 

Every brow was raised to the chaplain, be 
simplified a portion of that Book, which 1s # 
‘light to them that sit in darkness,” and lifted up 
his prayer to Him who “blotteth out trans 
gression.” In that prolonged gaze, Wa there 
not some shadow of hope, that “ where s® 
abounded, grace might much more abound! 
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EVENING PRAYERS IN A PRIS 

















a 
How impressive was the supplicating voice of|rudiment of his greatness. Edwards referred 
that man of God, standing as it were, like the | the germ of his piety to the prayers of the saintly 
prophet, with his censor, “‘ between the living and | one who gave him birth. But here, is a different 
the dead,” that the plague might be stayed. | suffrage, a voice as from the lower parts of the 
At the close of the devotional exercises, the earth, bearing concurrent testimony. Such a 
prisoners passed out in order, to their several | disclosure, gains force from its rare occurrence. 
ranges of dormitories, each taking in his hand at | Virtue and purity are willing to reveal the origin 
the proper depository, a wooden vessel con- of their principles which have guided them, bat 
taining the coarse, but nutritious evening repast. | it is difficult to extort from wickedness, commen- 
These movements were made with such regu- | dation and honor, for the precepts which it has 
larity and celerity, that one moment they might | violated. 
be seen, each standing at the door of his solitary || Here is an instance of a man plunging into the 
cell, the next, all had vanished, and the sharp vortex of guilt, and laboring to dismiss from his 
spring of more than a hundred locks was their | mind every thing just and holy. Still, by his 
vesper-tone, their sad “* good-night.” | side has walked, to his soul has clung, with bis 
Among the trains of thought that these scenes | conscience has wrestled, the voice of a dying 
excited, was the consciousness, that each of these | mother. It has prevailed sometimes to soften a 
fallen beings had once a mother, to whom his | heart, which was like a “piece of the nether 
infaney was inexpressibly dear. When she | mill-stone.” May it not yet prove like the rod 
pressed his velvet lip to her’s, or lulled him | of Moses, to the flinty rock of Horeb ? 
to rest upon her bosom, surely, her visions of | Mother! who with ineffable tenderness art 
delight had no imagery like this. Yet could we bending over the babe that Heaven hath given 
read the secret soul of the erring tenants of this ‘thee, knowest thou what shall befall it in this 
abode, might we not discover some maternal pre- | evil world? Parents, who gaze with pride on 
cept still maintaining a place in their memory? | the budding promise of the fair boy whom you 
perhaps striving to neutralize the black and bitter | have nurtured, know ye, what may be his lot in 
elements of evil ? | the latter days? Redouble your efforts, deepen 
Among the inmates of this institution, is one | your trust in the Eternal, that the evening prayer 
who has plunged into many varieties of sin, and | of your son, rise not from the prison-house of the 
been a wanderer over the face of the earth. | guilty, when you are motionless in the grave. 


Retribution met him in appalling forms, disgrace | = 











and suffering became his portion, but he passed | Original. 
through all, with a hardened mind. Nothing, | EVIDENCE OF A DEITY. 
be affirms, in his whole life, has ever made him | "Ere" 


feel eer; : BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 
tel serious, but the last words of his mother. | Pay pny nee 


Wh | Tt has been said that the ‘ undevout astronomer is mad,’ and 
ena boy of twelve years old, he was sum- the language may be applied with equal force to one who looks 


. os | abroad on all that is beautiful on earth, and sees nothing to 
moned to her bed, to receive her dying counsel. | admire, or call forth feelings of gratitude to God.” 


ln feeble, and tender tones, she told him that she | evitn. set Prof. Dewey. 
was about to leave him, and earnestly enjoined He that looks forth on shrub and tree 
tim to seek the Saviour, to take care of his soul, | In vernal beauty smiling; 


aud to meet her in heaven. She continued } or -— ~ smnaprecem ath mom 
clasping his hand, until her own was cold in | fale pean ET: 

death. For nearly half a century afterwards, | Sr enbe Se eee pt od 

this miserable being was pressing on through a Or pat abe in the aha a 
course of crime too revolting for description. | The active fishes sporting— 

Sul, was he never able, utterly to drive from his . 
wind the admonitions of his mother, nor to think 
of them, amid his deepest obduracy, without 
tmotion. 

Is not this, a peculiar point of view, from | 
Vhich to contemplate maternal influence? The 
good, and the wise, take pleasure in expressing 

obligations to this hallowed source. Bacon ! The insect's life, the pencilled flower 
co back to it, as to a shaded fountain, his Show forth a Father's love !— 
ectual eminence. Washington acknow-| Who ever on this earth hath trod, 
ledged it as the teacher of his self-control, that | Is mad that saith, “ There is no God.” 





Yet nothing sees to make him glad, 
Or wakes devotion’s fire, is mad. 
If worlds on worlds that round us turn 
—Sublime, exhaustless theme ! 
And centres that in glory burn, 
Assert a great Supreme— 
Do not the breeze, the dew, the shower, 
The rill, the woody grove, 
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Original. 
THE GIFTS; 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WEST. 


BY HENRY B. TAPPAN. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER I. 


In the fall of 18—, wishing relaxation from 
medical praetice, and also a better state of health, 
I started upon a tour through the West; and 
one lovely afternoon in August, took passage at 
Pittsburg for Cincinnati. Although an entire | 
stranger to those whom I met on board the boat, 
I received from them the attention and polite- 
ness, which, on such occasions, is not reprehen- | 
sible even by the etiquette of society, and which | 








is met with particularly in the west. Among | 


others, were two individuals who I observed | 
showed no disposition to join the company of | 
the rest, but seemed desirous of escaping obser- 
vation; and as I could gather no information | 
from my fellow passengers respecting them, 
which circumstance is to be attributed, perhaps, 
to their want of Yankee sagacity, was compelled | 
to remain ignorant as to who they might be, 
until an opportunity presented itself of making 
their acquaintance. 

The afternoon before our reaching Cincinnati, 
was unusually fine. The weather, previously, was 
bad and rainy. We had been denied the luxury 
of the deck, the open air, and that sensation of 
freedom which makes one tread the deck of a 
gallant steamer proudly, and which is suppressed 
and stifled within the limits of a cabin! And 
upon deck we had gathered—all. 
promenading, or leaning upon the vessel’s side 
to look at the scenery, others were talking ear- 
nestly in groups; perhaps about the place 
whither they were going; curious as we all are, 
at novelty—thinking how strange it would seem, 
to mingle with a crowd in a strange place, and 
have no one to greet and bid them welcome. 
Then there were faces brightning with pleasure 
and expectation, at every lessened mile of our 





onward journey. 

The sky was without acloud. Not a breath 
of air stirred. On either side the river, the high 
bluffs crowned with dark verdure, the many 
children of the forest just putting on their 
autumnal robes, each lowly shrub and flower even, 
were mirrored with singular distinctness in the 
broad bosom of the Ohio. Occasionally, a deer, 
startled by the hoarse voice of the steamer, would 
leap from its covert, gaze at us timidly for a 


Some were 


wood. Or some wild bird, with shrill ery ayj 
angry glance, would rise disappointed from her 
place of watching, sweep proudly away, and sooy 
be lost to view. Now and then, the ringing of 
an axe would strike upon the ear, musically: 
and whence it came, might be seen the smoke 
of the settler’s habitation curling up in the cley 
air. 

My attention was withdrawn from contempl- 
ting the beautiful scenery to another, but not 
less lovely picture. The individuals before mev- 
tioned, had seated themselves in such a position, 
that I could easily satisfy myself as to their ap. 
pearance, without being guilty of rudeness. The 
younger of the two was a female, apparently of 
eighteen summers, and exceedingly beautiful! 
Her eyes were large, of a deep blue, and full of 
tenderness and expression. Her mouth wa 
exquisitely formed ; and when her lips parted, 
and a low musical laugh rang out, or thoughts 
came up for utterance, were disclosed the mos 
‘beautiful, pearl-like teeth in the world! He 
_skin was of transparent whiteness, through which 
leach emotion was betrayed in the blood tha 
mantled richly upon it, and where health spake 
its presence, in a delicate roseate hue. Her 


| 
| 


hair was raven-like, wavy and rich as the autum 
foliage, and clustered luxuriantly in curls upon 
her neck. Her hand was laid upon the ammo 
her companion, and I wondered at its symmety 
and whiteness. Her form was slight and elegan!; 
and appeared to greater advantage, from the sift 
plicity of her dress. It was the artless, almost 
girlish expression of her face, together with ils 
striking loveliness, that kept me riveted to tht 
spot; and I could hardly withdraw my gaze, © 
the fine elderly-looking gentleman at her side. 
It was sunset, and most of the company, With 
'adegree of prudence I could not bring myst! 
to exercise, had gone below, fearful of the dew 
which falls heavy at that season of the year | 
| was in a kind of dream, like that which come 
‘over one between the moment of consciousies 
‘and sleep. An indistinctness seemed to rest 
every thing. The power of utterance was demet 
me; well-that it was, or I might have spokes 
words that might have subjected me to her di 
pleasure, without leaving the apology of mew# 
| hallucination! 1 must have remained in ths 
state some time, for when I awoke, I perce” 
my clothes were penetrated quite through wid 
the dampness, and also that the individuals # 
whom I was so much interested, had not ae 
below, but remained seated as before. Wis 
some hesitation I approached and said, “ Exc 







































moment, and then plunge into the depth of the 








the liberty a physician takes, in reminding ye 
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of the danger to which you are liable in conse-|| cold.” I could not refuse such an invitation, 
quence of this exposure.”’ | and willingly consented. Fortunately, it passed 
He turned to me and exclaimed, | off in a few days, and during that time, being 
“Rather accept my thanks; I was too incon- | Testricted to the limits of the hotel, she was 
siderate. Come, Ellen, let us go to the cabin, brought into frequent contact with myself. 
and seek a healthier atmosphere. I fear this | There are, indeed, no privileges like the physi- 
gentleman will have to administer you some- ! cian’s. Slight, and unimportant, perhaps, in 
thing. Will you accompany us below ?” he themselves, they become the means of introdu- 
continued, turning to me; and taking her arm) “8 him to positions in society, which are filled 
in his, he led the way to the apartments below. | by none so well as by himself, and which are the 
I thought her more lovely than ever when seated | esult only of his profession. Being her daily 
by her side, and holding her hand in mine; the | ©°™P&™0n, I soon learned to know and appre- 
odete ela gentleman insisted that I should feel, “@te her character. Each day, I discovered some 
ber pulse. How I longed to press it to my lips, | "&” and lovely trait ; and each day I bowed with 
and tell her of the love her beauty had already ! - holier and deeper love at the shrine of such 
awakened within me! I had met with the fasei- | PUY and worth. I strove to conceal it all from 
nating and accomplished of her sex, and admired, t her, until I should be worthy of her love. The 
nay, almost worshipped them; but never had I | uppermost wish of my heart was, to be permitted 
riven to any woman the warmth and fervor of an ||? place within the sunshine of her smile, and the 
camest, passionate love. She was the idol of my | sweet infiuence of her example, and be growing 
first affection ; and I was content to lavish upon || every day, if possible, more like herself; and 
her my best love, scarcely considering the possi- i whew wy noun onenld otipe: wirrmered 
bility, or indulging the hope of being beloved in | her s, and feel itself worthy so rich a gift, I would 
return, as I continued sitting by her side, retain- | waloper as story of my passion in her ear, and 
ing her hand in mine, and gazing upon her coun- | aarp 7 might be, she would return it. 
tenance, beautiful as I -have described ; but | Accident, however, betrayed what I wished 
language cannot convey its expression! I have |") °¥® ‘pana oe Rae ony, We had gone 
admired the haughty curl upon the lip of | Several miles out of the city, one afternoon, for 
beautiful girl in a moment of anger; have won-| the sake of a ride, and a visit to the grounds 
dered at the strange eagle-like glance of her belonging to an estate of Judge Burnett’s, which 
flashing eye; but I loved not to look upon her || “® had beard of, as being worth a visit from 
then; rather upon the face of Ellen, in its purity |, otrangers, it ang near sundown before we 
and gentleness, would I wei. Pliets sass] thought of returning ; and after declining the hos- 
light beaming from her soft blue eye, bat it was! pitable invitation to stay to tea, we started for the 
tender and thoughtful; the true index of the! es 1 She men lay along the river bank, com- 
soul, animating the features with its own beauti- | meeting 7” ae view of the country, and 
fll expression. She was a gentle girl. M | occasionally, as it wound around one of the 
heat assured me de iis wea” Wee’? first || BUmerous hills that encircle Cincinnati, a glimpse 
beheld bir? tad te anticipate a little, years went | of the city itself. We had not become so accus- 


by, and the gentle confiding girl had become the. tomed to western scenery, 89 to have it oprend 


brely woman : the oaly being next to my Maker, || "ere us, glowing in the mellow light of an 
“ I could pour out my true heart’s wor- | ne matt ce * che mie 8 
' | over of Nature; 
, and the beautiful scenery through which we 
| passed, elicited from her expressions of warm 
She h ' . admiration. About a mile from the cit » the 
= nas taken a slight cold, and T gave her * road led on between a high bluff andiniiiie 
ple remedies to provide against worse | the river, and a dense wood on the other ook 


results. She thanked i 
, me with a sweet but) l . 
“edulous smile, as though she perceived no| cose upon is edge. Some flowers were grow- 


tan 
= for them. « It was the first time,” she’ 


rad, 


CHAPTER Il. 


ing near the road, which, from their peculiar 
We hed” eae nodiédt eelailie # 1| beauty, attracted Ellen’s notice. I alighted, and 


thed the wish Pere || Was proceeding to gather them, when the crack 
wish that it might be the only one | of a rifle close by, caused. the horse to aatinaed 


"ong time to come, and bade her i 
msg good night. | putting himself beyond i 
"morning we reached Cincinnati. The old || bound, he sprang oe ri moe ow. las 


atleman urged tha 
‘ t I sh wt ; e 
ome," iiad 4-4 fe a not at Pee } defied pursuit. I was incapable of uttering a 
, care © en's word, or advancing a step. The fear of seeing 
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nerve. On! on they flew! fright lending wings | 
to the mad animal. I followed them with eager | 
eyes to where the road turned suddenly to the 
left with a sharp angle. Her fate seemed inevi- | 
table! they were but a rod from the bank, no | 


hand was interposed, and a moment longer— | 


when the sharp crack of a rifle rang out again, | 


and with a shrill cry, the horse sprang into the | 
air, and a moment after, fell back, dead! 

Another, and I was holding her, all uncon- | 
scious, to my heart. Forgetting the covenant | 
to which | had bound myself, I vented my cher- | 


| 


ished love in a torrent of passionate endearments. || woman ! 


I reproached myself as being the cause of her 
death ; then prayed earnestly that she might live 
again; that I might be spared the agony of see- | 
ing her die; but if she were dead, the« God 
would not visit it upon me too sorely. Half 
frantic, I pressed my lips convulsively to her pale | 
brow, and gazed in agonizing suspense upon her, | 
long and earnestly. Then kneeling uponthe grass | 
with her form pressed close to mine, I seemed | 
to live years of misery ; wondering all the time, 
whether she would ever wake again ; and if there 
were none, wretched as myself, to come, out of | 
sympathy, and try, with me, to bring her back to 
life. She was but insensible ; passion had over- 
thrown reason, and I believed her dead. Her 
eyes opened on me at length, but were unable to 
meet my gaze; they drooped in sweet embar- 
rassment ; a flush of crimson overspread her pale 
features as she discovered her situation, and she 
trembled in my arms from agitation. 

I had told her all. My heart yearned for the 
love of her's in its purity and earnestness; it | 
asked the gift in a few brief words of confession ; | 
it was given; the gentle girl whispered she would 


} 
| 
| 









Ellen dashed over the bank, paralyzed every || of sleeping Nature, in the radiance of the moon, 


the glistening of the stars, and the quietness thy 
rested upon “the face of things,” that was new 
to us. Who can so readily discover and oye 
the beauties of Nature, as he whose heart js 
softened by love, and made alive to the keenes: 
perceptions of the beautiful, by its admiration 
and worship of a lovely woman? Is not tha 
soul nearer a sentiment of love and adoratiny 
‘toward the Maker of all that is fair, which fire 
approaches her, in pure exalted devotion? [tis 
thus we are best taught to love and reverence 
Him, whose image is dear to us in the formof 
| And be the heart ever so drooping, it 
may be cheered and made strong again, in the 
cealitie of her smile. I had gained her con- 
‘sent to seek an interview with her father, and 





|that night I told him all; how I was betrayed 


‘into a confession, and that as Ellen returned my 
attachment, our happiness rested upon his de- 
‘cision. He heard me in silence, and with a 
expression of countenance I was at a loss whether 
to interpret favorable or not. At length he said, 

“You shall hear the history of our family, and 
you can then judge for yourself.” 





CHAPTER III. 


* My father was an English gentleman of rank 
and fortune. We had lived in London from my 
earliest recollection, where I was brought up it 
the midst of luxury and indulgence. As 1 was 
an only child, my parents lavished all their love 
and attention upon me. Every thing was sar 
ficed to my caprice ; and though I was not natt- 
rally wilful or unreasonable, I believe I should 
have been spoiled by their excessive fondness, 
had it not been for the good influence of m) 





\| tutor, whom my father had chosen with more 


be mine, and again did I hold her to my bosom | wisdom and discernment than I gave him credit 


long and passionately, in the warm embrace of 
early reciprocated love. 

The same hand which had inadvertently been 
the cause of my fears, was the means of saving 
her life; and the fair girl, when I told her that 
he was her preserver, gave him her thanks with 
such a look of gratefulness, that for a moment, 
I could have been envious, had not a sense of 
her heart's holier and tenderer emotions being 
mine, made me insensible to every other feeling 
but that of a new, strange happiness. 
loved muiually ; but through the caprice with 
which love torments its victims, it had been a 
secret, sacred to our own hearts, until this inci- 
dent betrayed us. Wooed by thie spirit of the 
evening, and the luxury of the hour, we contin- 


| for. 


He had received a finished education, a4 
possessed talents of a high order. I have beet 
charmed with the brilliancy, and startled at the 
boldness and energy of his intellect. There was 
a similarity of thought and character, that 
| brought us into frequent contact ; and from 0 
first acquaintance, I was strongly attached '° 
him. There was one trait of character, which 
it would have been well, had I copied less faith: 
fully ; he was very proud ; whether most © 


We had | birth or education, I never discovered. He sel 


dom entered society. If he could escape fro® 
the presence of those who daily frequented Dy 
father’s halls, and gain the privacy of his 0” 
‘room, or a favorite haunt in our grounds, with? 
book, and sometimes myself, for company, 








ued our ride. There was a charm in the hush 


seemed to find more contentment and pleas 
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than in the midst of the gayest circle, where he | 
was usually admired and esteemed. There was 
, sensibility of temperament, that made him) 
shrink from notice. He was strongly attached | 
to our family, particularly to me; but I was not, 
allowed to share his every thought, for I should) 
have offered sympathy ; and his pride would not| 
brook that. Insensibly, his habits, feelings and | 
tastes, as they enlisted my sympathy from their | 
peculiarities, won my love ; and it was my greatest | 
pleasure, when relieved from my accustomed | 
tusks, to accompany him in a walk, or pass an 
hour in his room. His language was the spirit | 
of poetry, breathing life and rich imagery in the 
simplest form of expression ; but when speaking 
of his Creator, and the glories of His creation, 
his eye would kindle, and burn with enthusiasm; | 
his voice would rise from its usual calm, sweet || 
nodulation, to an elevated, impassioned tone ; 
and strains of eloquence would flow from his. 





with a young, lovely, and loving wife. My wealth 
was unlimited. I could gather in the old halls 
of my father’s, as many and true friends as my 
vanity ever desired, and I stood among them, as 
high and respected as my ambition ever aspired ; 
and when Ellen was born—(then I loved my 
Laura more, because her own sweet face was 
imaged in her child’s)—and I looked upon her 
infant loveliness, and thought I could read in her 
soft blue eye the same expression that had so 
often beamed in proud glances from my own, 
and hailed her as the first representative of our 
noble family. There remained not a desire 
unsatisfied ; all, more than all of which I had 
ever dreamed, was in my possession; and I 
prayed of Heaven that had been so indulgent to 
me, to lavish its blessings upon my daughter; 
whe, springing from sportive childhood into the 
maturity of woman, needed something more than 
the caresses of a parent to guard her footsteps, 





lips, which, in the moment of bewilderment, I 
believed inspired. His most frequent and chosen | 
theme, was Man. 

“He exalted human nature to the perfection | 
ofthe Deity. Its virtues were magnified, and 
represented as the result of perfect principles at 
work in man; its failings, ascribed to evil influ- 
ences, which for wise reasons, were thrown 
wound mortals, but which could not sully the 
orginal purity of their nature. In his view, that 
which came from a perfect being, partook of his | 
own nature, and was to be worshipped as he 
should be. He perceived, not merely the power, 
and goodness of God, in his works, but traced in 
them, marks of his noble attributes. The exqui- 
tile delicacy of the flower—the curious and 
uute system of arteries that nourish the leaf— 
be wonderful mechanism of the insect—the 
‘eautiful earth, with its carpet of green—the 


and keep her always pure and innocent, as when 
she first came tome. With all my pride I could 
ask this of my Maker. 1 had been taught to 
expect such things alone from Him; and in this 
I did put away all reliance upon earth, and gave 
her up in confidence to his keeping. I cherished 
her with the love and watchfulness of a bird for 
her young. I kept her a stranger to the world’s 
ways and fashions; her studies and amusements 
were shared with me; and she evinced no dispo- 
sition to enter society unless I was at her side. 
I looked upon her as too pure and unsophistica- 
ted to be initiated in its customs and follies; 
perhaps with more of pride than reason. 

“There was a young nobleman who had 
betrayed an attachment for her, and who, more 
than others, I believed worthy of her. She had 
never spoken of him but as a friend, and I sup- 
posed her indifferent to him. One day he came, 





stillaess of the forest depths—the singing of 
“teams—and the music of birds, all, conveyed 


0 his cultivated mind, the idea of a pure and 


perfect spirit embodied in its own fair creations, 
wd especially, in its last—most noble work— 
Man! I was too young to perceive the error of 
‘sentiment like this, and readily gave it my 
telief; and from. it, my fatal pride had its birth. 
‘ae to manhood; and with my years, it grew 
‘pou me. Every thing was to be sacrificed to 
‘, though it brought me the ill will of those, 
“tom I really respected, but whom my pride 
_ hot suffer me to acknowledge, equals. 
hot to weary you, I married the daughter of 
‘wbleman ; beautiful as the dream of my wildest 
“sgining ; and I loved her with a love of which 


and asked my permission to address her. Jealous 
as I had been of Ellen, [ was still governed by 
pride ; and overcome by his entreaties, nor con- 
sidering whether I might not be risking her hap- 
piness by such a course, I promised she should 
be his. 

‘‘] was now in a measure at rest. I had 
provided for Ellen in a way, which, if it pros- 
_pered, would secure for her the happiness I had 
long wished her's, and gratified my ambition in 
contracting an alliance with one whose birth was 
equal to my own. I was yet to learn the lesson, 
taught by the experience of hopes crushed, and 
cherished dreams, mocking us with emptiness, 
when we thought to grasp their reality. My 
wife, in consequence of a slight exposure, became 











not thought myself capable. I was blessed 





‘ill; and soon left me to mourn in the bitterness 
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of first bereavement. This was an affliction J had | 
least of all looked for. My property, my reputa-| 
tion even, upon which I had not set my heart so 
fully, I could have given up without one regret. 
These, I thought, would have been first to go, 
because they were least valued. It was hard to/| 
be submissive ; for my spirit, though chastened || 
and broken, was rebellious. I tried to be recon- | 
ciled, hoping, that if I were humbled by this 
stroke, God in mercy, would not visit me with 
another. I prayed him to pardon me if I were 
selfish—that he knew how my heart’s love was 
bound up in her whom he had taken ;—that if 
he would spare her who remained, I would try 
and fix my affections more supremely upon him- 
self. My prayer was answered. Ellen grew 
lovelier every day; and though the memory of 
her mother often shaded her countenance with 
sadness, and her form was slighter, and more } 
delicate than formerly, the rose still bloomed on 
her cheek ; her step was buoyant, and her eye 
bright as ever. One afternoon, she came to me, 
glowing with the exercise of a fine ride, and 
said,” 

“Father, Dr. Bensford rode with me this 
afternoon, and hinted that I was imprudent in 
wearing my new habit, which you admire so 
much, and which is—is—is—so——so becom- 
ing!” and she broke into a light laugh and 
blushed; and then resumed: “ He remarked, 
that perhaps I was not aware how easily a little 
imprudence might result in deep seated and 
incurable disease: especially, when the consti- 
tution was far from being sound, and healthy ; 
and on my insisting he should explain himself, | 
told me sincerely he had fears that I was in a 
decline! I only laughed at him; and in jest, 
compared my own glowing cheeks, with the pale 
countenance of his daughter. He appeared 
offended with my remark; said he hoped I 
would heed what he had said, and then, politely 
enough, turned away and rode home. | fear I 
displeased him; and if my dear father consents, 
we will go this evening and I will ask his forgive- 
ness, and you shall consult with him about me. 
Do you not think too, that I am in a decline?” 
and as if to heighten the irony of her words, she 
put her laughing face close to mine, and looked | 
in my eyes with an expression of archness that | 
was irresistible. I kissed her affectionately, and | 
promised that I would go, but forbade her to | 
accompany me. 

In spite of my efforts to consider his opinion, 
as Ellen regarded it, it was with an uneasy spirit 

















that I visited Dr. Bensford that night. 
The result of our interview was, that her health 


rendered it advisable to leave England, and seek 
a warmer climate. There were bat few ties which 
held me to the land of my fathers. They were 
destroyed, or rendered painfal by the memory 
of the past. There was a void in my hear, 
which, what were once sources of pleasure to me. 
could not fill. The spirit of repose that rested 
upon the grave of my wife suited me better, thay 
all the luxuries of a splendid home; which, 
when I looked to them for comfort, but mocked 
and sported with my sorrow. I resolved to visit 
her grave that night, and then quit my county, 
it might be, for ever. I went there, on my retum 
from the doctor’s. The moon was full, and high 
in the heavens, when I reached the spot. Ther 
was a stillness and solemnity about the place, 
that went to my spirit, like a sensation of dread: 
and as I walked among the tombstones, and 
watched their shadows, now lighted up with« 
moonbeam, and then growing dark again, asa 
cloud shaded her bright face, and listened to the 
wind, coming round the tower of the old cathe- 
dral, and stirring the drapery of the willows, and 
sighing mournfully as it went by, and remen- 
bered that I was in the place of the dead,: 
feeling of awe came over me; and when | knelt 
by her grave, and the recollection of her came 
freshly to my mind, my spirit was overcome ; the 
long sealed fountains of my heart gave way, aud 
I wept long and bitterly. 

The striking of the cathedral bell for miduight 
aroused me. I looked around: the sky ws 
overcast, and the wind had risen and moaned 
sadly as it swept through the grave-yard. | ie 
chilled and cold ; and kissing the long grass thal 
waved above her grave, and gathering some wil 
flowers that grew there, as a tribute of remem 
brance, was about to leave the place, when tht 
cry of fire, rang out clear and thrillingly upon 
the midnight air; then followed the ringing © 
bells; torches flitted by; and the voice of met 
rose up, loud and clamorously. Presently ' 
sheet of flame, broad, livid, and terrible, darted ¥ 
along the sky—then huge volumes of smo 
rolled heavily upward, and mingled with, ad # 
length obscured its bright glare. I stayed 
longer; a moment, and I was upon the - 
pressing swiftly on to the place of conflagrati® 
* *# # * ® © Six hours afterward, [stom 
with Ellen leaning on my arm, gazing * i“ 
ruins of my own splendid dwelling! There § 
stood ; its walls, blackened, stript and scours: 
by the fierce element! But she, the trembling 
shrinking creature that clung to me DOW, ™ 
been preserved! God had remembered mercy ® 
this visitation, and I was not disposed to murmu! 
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gone by within those walls; their memory now 






them thus, and turn away cheerfully, and withou 





regret. 
too deep, too full for utterance. I talked much 


















agony. 
[ learned all from Ellen herself—how she grew 







for me alone—and how, when she fell asleep from 
watching, and was wakened by the heat of the 
fe which had caught from her lamp, she went 
fom room to room to call the servants; and 







the building, she forced her way to the apartment 
where my papers and valuables were kept, and 
just passed from the door when the floor gave 
way, and I came in time to save her from drop- 
ping senseless into the flames! 

Thus Providence dealt with us—this seemed 
to be the final indication of his will respecting us, 
and we prepared to embark for America. Before 
leaving, I placed in the hands of the young noble- 
mat, aminiature of Ellen, with a written promise, 
that after the expiration of three years, he might 
claim her hand. We came here, and in the 
‘uuny clime of the South, my daughter recovered 
her health. Two years have passed, and we are 
‘ill located in this region. We have prospered 
indare happy, though the memory of England, and 
of her who lies beneath its sod, sometimes cause 
the tear to start, in spite of the lapse of time, 
vhich after all, has proved the best remedy for 
“ysorrow. Ellen is yet ignorant of the circum- 
“ance which compels me for the present to 
—— your wishes ; and I leave it with you to 

mmunicate it to her. Let us hear from you 
— hence; you will then learn the probability 

your success :”” and pressing my hand warmly, 
Tose and left the room. I remained some 
andtes, uncertain what course to pursue. The 































alarmed at my absence—and ventured to sit up | 


when the flames were bursting from every part of || 


Silently we gazed. Many pleasant hours had ) sufficiently obvious, though it would be a painful 


, | sacrifice to make: and after wavering long be- 


was pleasant too ; and it was hard, at first, to see || tween inclination and duty, my resolution was 


titaken. I sought an interview with her imme- 


I was calm, outwardly ; for my grief was | diately, and after disclosing all, and hearing from 


, |her lips a declaration of unalterable love, and 


and even gaily; but Ellen knew all—she under- || pressing her fondly to my heart once more, and 
stood me better than all—and when they deemed | snatching a last kiss, I hastily quitted the hotel. 
me indifferent, and reckless whether fortune | 
frowned or smiled, she knew my heart was | 


CHAPTER IV. 


| One evening in the month of September, a 


breaking; and with gentle persuasions she led | year subsequent to the events of the preceding 
me from the spot; and watched long days and | 


nights ever my pillow; while I lay between life 
and death; I thought my wife had come to me, 
to raise, and bring me up from my bed, to life 
again, and then, she was to go back to her grave 
—aid so I would be alone—and soon after, I 
would die, and be buried under the grass I had 
kissed so earnestly ; and on which | knelt that 
night, and passed those long—long hours of 


chapter, while sitting in my room at a hotel in 
Baltimore, and absorbed in the interesting pages 
of “ Bell,” the door opened, and a medical stu- 
dent, an intimate friend of mine, a noble hearted, 
generous youth, entered, and threw himself 
without ceremony into a chair, where he 
remained seated for some time, silent. 

“HH .” said he, at length, “I am unfor- 
tunate; I have been publicly insulted—struck, 
this evening, in presence of the medical class, by 
an Englishman. I challenged him on the spot ; 
and we meet to-morrow, at five o’clock, with 
| pistols, at twelve paces. You are my friend; 
can I depend on your assistance in this affair ?” 
| I knew his temper; impetuous, and vindictive, 
and was aware that to reason with him, was im- 











‘possible; and although opposed to that blood- 
| shedding, mistaken way of healing wounded 
jhonor, consented to accompany him on the 
score of friendship. Upon inquiring into the 
matter, he told me that some remarks made by 
him in the meeting respecting the peculiarities 
| of the English in dissecting, were construed into 
an insult, and promptly and angrily resented : 
high words followed, and ended in his striking 
Morton, my friend, who demanded satisfaction, 
and the consequence was, a duel. 

We were on the ground at an early hour next 
morning. The sun had just risen, and was 
waking sleeping Nature into life and being. The 
birds were up, and poured out their sweet tribute 
of melody from the boughs. The dew glistened 
in countless diamonds upon the wet grass; and 
the air, teeming with a thousand tiny insects, and 
fragrant with flowers, and grateful to the brow, 
with the cool breath of morning, gently stirred 
the foliage, as it went by.. A spirit of peace and 
purity, brooded over the landscape; and it 
seemed a crime against God, (deeper and more 
foul im the broad day,) to disturb its rest, by the 
strife of human passion, and the shedding of 
human blood! The cther party were awaiting 





us in the field; and after we had alighted from 








Propriety of separating myself from Ellen was 
32 


the carriage, the preparations went on silently 
and rapidly, and when all was ready, they took 
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their places. The stranger was tall and hand- 
some ; with a clear blue eye, and light curling 
hair, apparently il] at ease and excited. Morton 
took his position, coolly, and perfectly self- 
possessed. The word was given, fire! one—two 
—three! and with a sharp cry, the Englishman 
fell upon the ground mortally wounded! We 
could not save him—he was dying fast. I bent 
over him and loosened his coat that he might | 
breathe easy—a minature-case dropped out—l1 | 
glanced at the features.—Good God! they were | 
Ellen's! 
I whispered a few words in his ear, and with a 
last effort he raised himself upon his knees and 
said freely—‘' Tell me about her; her, Ellen! 
she was beautiful once, and I loved her. Is she 
beautiful now? Tell me more!—more!” he 
groaned. ‘“* Where is she? Great God! I shall 
never see her again!’’ He sank upon the grass, 
and whispered, ‘* Yes, she was mine, once, though 
her heart was another’s! Mine! here is my wit- 
ness! Look!” and as he spoke, he opened the 
back of the picture, and took from it a written 
and sealed paper. ‘ This is the covenant which 
bound her to me! but I’m going to die now; and 
if she loved me, *twould avail me nothing. Take 
it; restore it; say that she is free—by the death of 





| round. 
guide—* Ellen—dear Ellen!” I exclaimed, has. 


“Mistress Ellen,” began my sable 


tening to meet her. A glad, bright smile wel. 


* * * * 


warm, passionate kiss! 


seeking. 


God’s creation ! 
There was a movement in one of the rooms, 


arrival of some one. Presently he came forward; 
there was a hush upon those bright lips; and 
deep interest shone in many bright eyes. | 
whispered in Ellen’s ear a moment, she tumed 
her face to mine, and murmured, “I will!” | 
took her hand, and we stood up together, aud 
before God and man gave, mutually, in a sacred 
union, our heart’s love and worship to one 
another. 

* Ellen,” said her father, when the ceremony 





Charles———Montieville! God! I am dying; so 





soon? Ellen—Ellen. I—I—loved you—torn 
—by !—force—well! Ah—me! ” and so 
he died! ° ? ° e 


Two weeks after, one beautiful, sunny after- 
noon, I stopped at the estate of Lord B . in 
Virginia. As I rode up to the gate, a servant 
came out aud took my horse: and upon my 
inquiring if he were in, replied, ‘* Massa, he away 
from home; but*de young leddy, Missey Ellen, 
be’es in de garden: she hab to-night a grand 
party, and be’es for to pull roses for her hair; 
will de gemman see her?” and upon my replying 
in the affirmative, opened the gate and led the 
way up the walk in search of “ Missey Ellen.” 
The grounds were elegantly laid out, with statues, 
and fountains tastefully interspersed through the 
walks, and rare and beautiful fiowers adorning 
their borders. We soon came in sight of her. 
Sweet girl! she was bending gracefully over a 
rose-bush, gathering its rich burden—at her feet 
lay a pile of flowers, which had fallen from her 
hand ; and in their luxurious bloom, seemed to 
vie with the rich glow of her cheek which almost 
touched the bush as she leaned over. Her long 
dark hair was unbound, and trimmed with flowers, 
she looked like some fairy being; like Flora 





was completed, I once gave you to another as! 
do at this moment; but your heart went not 
with the gift: now, I give you away with all the 
wealth of your heart’s young affections; J 
second, priceless, my cherished and my Jast 
gift. May you be ever kept sacred to that lo 
which your beauty and worth inspired, and which 
now claims for its favored return, a young, lows 
and happy bride !” 





Original. 


WHY DON’T HE COME! 








BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 
Wary don’t he come? the setting sun 
Shines in my eyes so bright, 
It brings the tears—why don’t he come? 
He won't be here to-night ; 
He knows that we must part to-morrow, 
And that my heart is full of sorrow. 


’Tis sunset, and the radiant sky 
Is blushing as a bride— 
I cannot gaze without a sigh, 
He stands not by my side; 
Lonely is now my heart and home— ’ 





herself, in the midst of her wealth of roses! She 
started when she heard our step, and turned 


Hark! ’tis his step—he’s come ! he’s come: 
Jackson, Michigan. 


comed me as our eyes met; she wound he 
white arms around me, and our lips met in , 


The mansion was brilliantly illuminated tha 
night, and thronged with the beautiful and festive 
She shone, the star among them al); 
simply, and strangely dressed. A white rox 
gleamed in her hair, and with her rich, snowy 
dress, moving gracefully, amid the rustiing of 
silk and the blaze of jewels, and her soft bine 
eyes beaming with the light of a new unmeasured 
happiness, she stood forth the fairest work of 


near the close of the evening, indicating the new 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM 


LONDON.—Noumser 11. 
A VISIT TO THE CITY OF YORK. 


BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 





As much as we had heard of the city of Lon- 
don, of its lofty domes, and stately palaces, and 
thronging multitudes, of the wonders of art, the 


wealth and rank which it embraces within its far | 


reaching arms, yet I looked not forward to our 
promised visit there, so eagerly as I did to the 
walls of “ hoary York,” the seat of learning and 
arts, when the rest of the kingdom lay in dark- 
ness; favorite resort of the polished Romans; 
“Altera Roma” once shone unrivalled by any 
city north of the Italian border. 

Unlike most voyagers, we were not obliged to 
waste much time in recruiting trom sea-fatigues, 
for a short and pleasant passage across the Atlan- 
tic, in the good ship Virginian, had produced no 
inconvenience. Accordingly, we were ready, in 
afew days, to leave Liverpool for York. 

A little before nine in the morning of May 
seventh, we arrived at the railway station, a very 
large and handsome stone edifice, where the 
porters of the establishment assisted us out of 
our cab, placed our luggage on the |top of the 
nil car, and showed us into our places, stowing 
away our lighter articles under the seat, and pay-| 
ing every attention to our comfort, with a kind- 
ness and readiness very pleasant. The journey 
fom Liverpool to Manchester, presents nothing 
of auch note in the scenery, the greater part of 
itextending over the sombre and dreary tracts of | 
Chat moss and Parr moss. The latter was once 
the property of the family of Catharine Parr. 
Thirty-one miles were passed, and a huge mass of 
brick, surrounded by grim manufactories, pro-_ 
claims the city of Manchester. We left the cars, 
ad after a short time, drove in a carriage along 


other cars, were soon whirling rapidly away from 
the modern city of spindles, and the Saxon 


such grace as if just placed there by some artist 
for our gratification. The plain ef York is now 
before us, and the shining Ouse lies like a silver 
thread across it, while in the midst rises an 
imposing city, with the grey, old-time walls of 
the Romans encircling it, and the ancient Minis- 
iter, lifting its vast mass of tower and pinnacle far 
above all. 
| Having but a fregment of a day left, we were 
obliged to defer our visit to the Cathedral, and 
| after dinner drove to the city walls, There can 
} scarcely be a stronger contrast between cities, 
| than between New York and Old York. Newly 
arrived from the former, the antique buildings of 
York impressed me with wonder and pleasure. 
'The names of the streets are many of them 
Saxon; as Walmgate, Stonegate, Micklegate. 
The latter means Broadway, and as we drove 
down it, | smiled to think how soon these narrow 
gable houses, vith projecting fronts and large 
| bow windows, and these antique gothic churches, 
would be tumbled down to the dust if in our 
Broadway, and improved, as we call it, with 
bright new brick dwellings. Utility soon drives 
romance from our streets. Perhaps that is right 
in a new country, but I am glad to find the citi- 
zens of York are determined to preserve their 
beautiful antiques, as they are constantly re- 
paired in such keeping with the original, that 
the new parts cannot be perceived. The Bars, 
‘or Gates of York, are justly celebrated for their 
architecture. We alighted at Micklegate Bar, 
|and gazed up with admiration at this noble, forti- 
fied gate, and the round arch, which tells of its 
Roman origin. The high, narrow, embattled 
towers, are Roman-gothic, pierced with slits for 
arrows, surmounted with figures of the age of 
Edward III., and adorned with the city arms. 
Ascending a staircase, we stood upon the top of 
the gateway, near the spot, where, in barbarous 
times, a pole was erected, bearing many a noble 
and gory head. The head of Richard of York 
was once here displayed. “So,” says Queen 
Margaret, ‘“* York may overlook the town of 
York.” Our sunset walk around the walls of 











Mancestre. The scenery grows prettier. Soft 


York, can never be forgotten. Fresh from the 





welling hills sink into verdant vallies, covered 
“th farms, villas, castles, and manufacturing 
“wns. In the winding of every dale, on the 
‘mit of every hill, you see a gothic church 
lower; while picturesque cottages, covered with 
thatch, their diamond-paned lattice windows 
Peping through wreathing vines, their neat 
Ses and their flowering gardens shining in 

“un, and perfuming the air,—are clustered 


forests and the new built cities of America, where 
half a century makes antiquity, with what curi- 
osity and interest did I gaze upon walls and 
towers which had braved the storms of war and 
time, ‘‘a thousand years or more!” From one 
side of our promenade on the walls, we look down 
upon a sea of red, as the city is roofed with red 
tiles, from among which rise the grey spires and 
towers of other days—the majestic Cathedral, 





"the hill side, or nestled in valley nooks, with 


the picturesque circular tower of Clifford, and 
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the mouldering arches of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
Through the battlements on the other side, you 
gaze out over the plain of York, and the hills of 
Severus, and behold in your mind’s eye, encamp- 
ed around you, the Cohorts of the Roman, the | 
fur-clad Briton, the warlike Saxon, the graceful 
Norman—or, in later days, the warriors of the 
Roses, the haughty royalist, or the stern repub- 
lican. I call this my first lesson in English his- 





tory. I have seen nations and battles upon the 
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ver, is the ruined abbey of St. Mary. Look 


| across the grounds at that row of incomparable 
arches crumbling so gracefully to decay! See 
how charmingly the clusters and festoons of day 
| green ivy contrast with the grey arches and ¢ol- 
/umns, and how prettily it twines around the deii- 
| cate carved mullions of the windows. Several 
large elms stand among the ruins, their long 
| branches drooping over it, as if fondly protecting 


it from time and storms. This has once been 


pages of a book, now I pace the walls where | very extensive edifice. It belonged to the Black 


once they walked—I gaze upon the sod once. 


monks of St. Benidick, and was founded by 


wet with the blood of their contests, upon the | William Rufus, in 1088. 
churches they reared, and the tombs in which!) York has a great many beautiful and antique 


they lie. As we passed along the walls, we visited 
the several gates. Monk Bar isa graceful struc- 


| 
‘churches. and nunneries and ruins, many fine 


charitable institutions, but we have kept you 


ture, from whose summit sculptured warriors) long enough from the Cathedral, and will now 


threaten to hurl down stones upon you—Boo- 
thave Bar is decorated with frowning faces— 
Walmgate Bar is very imposing, and stands com- 
plete with barbican, portcullis, and heavy door. 
Besides these are posterns, opening upon the 
River Ouse and the Fosse, which run through 
the city, and are crossed by bridges. 

If the reader will follow us, we will take him 
to the Yorkshire Museum, which contains two 
objects not often found in museums—a ruined 
abbey, and a Roman tower. Through a large 
gate you enter the museum grounds, adorned 
with trees and gardens, In the centre is the 
museum, a handsome stone building of Doric 
architecture, two hundred feet in length. You 


drive with you to York Minster. 

| "The day had arrived in which I was to behold 
|a Cathedral, a species of building which had 
' greatly interested me, although in my country 
| we see it only through the medium of prints. 
| There is service held in all the Cathedrals twice 
on every day of the year, and we sat out just 
before ten o’clock on Sunday, when we were 
sure to have the Cathedral service in all its 





solemn sweetness. We passed through Stone- 
| gate, a narrow street, the upper story of the 
| houses projecting over the walk so as to throw it 
into deep shadow. We emerged from this street, 
and before us was an open space of ground, and 
' in the midst, the Minster !—that glorious oll 


1 


enter a hall paved with scagliola, from whence relic of by-gone days. It is a huge pile, in the 


open rooms, or flights of stairs to other rooms. 


1} - . . 
| form of a cross, built of the dun-colored lime- 


Here, in these apartments, you will find many | stone of the country, now white with age; and is 
curious things—among them, ten thousand speci- la superb specimen of the early English gothic. 


mens of British organic remains,—Roman relics 


| We stood at the foot of a magnificent tow, 


dug up in the city,—three rooms lighted with) which rose arch above arch of corridor and ca 
plate glass sky lights, filled with zoological | ing and rich ornaments and mouiding, two hun- 


specimens,—-a room with a collection of com- 


dred and thirty-four feet above us, while from this 


parative anatomy,—fifty thousand specimens of | slender pinnacles ascended, carrying the eye stil 
natural history, a large lecture room,—in fact, | farther to the blue heavens beyond them. The 
the whole is a very creditable monument of the || west front, upon each side of which rises te" 
science, taste and wealth of York. A walk to} these majestic towers, has been justly celebrated 
one end of the grounds, brings us before the | for its beauty. It is the decorated English 
Roman Multangular Tower, a part of a temple | exder of Edward III. A large window of painted 
of Bellona, which once stood here in the days of glass adorns the centre, and is a fine specimen ol 


the Emperor Severus. Here you may see and ithe « leafy tracery of the fourteenth century.” 
touch bricks which were placed there by the ''The remainder of this facade is occupie 


d with 


hand of a Roman brick-layer, and see that the | niches surrounded with beautiful carving, © 


mortar is imperishable. The bricks are seven- | taining figures of saints. Many of these niche 
teen inches long, eleven broad, and two and a} are empty, and most of the others so broke 


nbs 


half thick. And on this ground has walked the | Cromwell's soldiers, as to leave little of hum 
imperial Severus, who has also gazed upon that | appearance remaining. Beneath the window 5 


tower upon which we are looking. This is)! a noble doorway, which has not been 
realizing history. The gem of the place, howe-' the fire which destroyed this end of t 


used sine 
he built: 
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ing. The figure of the founder of this front, 
Archbishop Melton, stands over the doorway ; 
while on the right side stands Robert le Vava- 
sour, who gave the stone for the masonry; and 
at the left, Robert de Percy, who supplied wood 
from his forest of Bolton. Adam and Eve are 
also to be seen among the fine tracery of the 
arch. This front has been repaired with much 
judgment. There are other windows of great 


; cate lace work in stone! The flowers and orna- 
| ments are as minute and perfect as if carved from 
‘ivory. Upon it are fifteen statues of English 
kings, from William, the Conqueror, to Henry 
| 1V., in ancient regal dresses, and resembling the 
monarchs they represent. Above it is an enor- 
| mous organ, whose pipes are, some of them, 
thirty-two feet long, and will hold six persons. 


In the midst of the screen, large iron gates yield 





beauty in this grand facade, and in the towers. 


entrance into the choir. Here stood several 


Passing over the green Minister yard, we seated | vergers in gowns of black silk, trimmed with 


ourselves upon a stone bench placed under a 
Norman arch, one of a row belonging to an 
ancient palace which once stood here, now form- 
ing part of the wall of the Cathedral Library 
gardens. Here, sheltered from the sun by a rich 
mass of ivy, we sat contemplating that solemn 
temple, which, for “a thousand years or more,” 


| scarfs and tags and velvet, some of them bearing 
silver wands. One of them received our prof- 
| fered silver with a gracious bow, and showed us 
‘into a seat. In spite of the day, and the books 
before us, we could not restrain our eyes from 
the curious and brilliant scene around us. An 
| oak screen of ancient fillagrane work divided us 





has been reared its “*cloud-cap’d towers,” bravely | 
upholding the cause of religion, and facing the | 


storms of time and war. The north side is sup- 


ported by strong buttresses, and adorned with 


from the church, in the open places of which, 


_ between the scrolls and flower work, plate glass 


| is Jet in, thus keeping off the air, without obseur- 


|. , 
_ing our view of the columns and monuments, or 





two stories of painted windows, with niche and 
statue and carving, surmounted with airy pinna- | 
cles, presenting an astonishing combination of | 
power and grace. From this side juts out the | 


north transept, or end of the cross piece, which 
gives the Cathedral the form of a cross; which 
alone, would make a large and elegant church. 
From the centre of the building arises a square 
tower, erected by Walter Skirlaw, in 1372. If 
you are not tired of the Cathedral, enter with 
me; the survey will well repay the time and 
exertion. Behold a majestic temple, five hun- 
dred feet in length; its high vaulted roof sup- 
ported by graceful arch, or ribs of carved oak or 
stone—divided by stately columns into long 
drawn aisles, the whole illumined by a rainbow 
glory thrown down by the hundreds of windows 
of gorgeous painting. Along the walls, or at the 
foot of the columns, are sculptured monuments, 
where kneel in prayer, or lie extended on mat- 
trass and pillow, the life-like forms of prelates 
and kings, of warriors and queens and nobles, in 
the costumes of the days in which they lived. 
A glorious and touching scene! But it is the 
Sabbath, and we must not linger to examine. 
Those of the citizens of York, who frequent this 
church, are entering, and we will follow them 
‘toss to the choir, which is a portion of the 
chureh divided from the remainder by screens, 
for the purpose of holding the daily service. 

are side entrances to the choir, but let us 
bss along towards the west end, or Nave, from 
which, under the centre tower, is the principal 


M 


_the twenty windows in sight, which are throwing 
| rays of purple and violet and rose over tomb and 
pillar and mosaic pavement. Two rows of pews 

run along the side of the choir, while canopied 


| *“-* . 
, stalls and thrones, of exquisite carving, are 


‘arrayed above for the Archbishop and dignitaries 
.of the church. Of these, there are upwards of 
| fifty ; consisting of deans, chancellors, precen- 
| tors, succentors, archdeacons, canons, preben- 
| daries, vicars, choristers, chaplains, secretaries, 
registers, organist; at the head of which is the 
Archbishop of York, the Right Honorable and 
Most Rev. Edward Vernon Harcourt, D. C. L., 
Lord archbishop and Metropolitan of the pro- 
vince of York, Primate of England, Lord high 
Almoner to the Queen, and one of her majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Council. Beside other 
honors, he has the privilege of crowning the Queen- 
consort. The Archbishop of Canterbury, how- 
ever has the higher honor of crowning the King 
,and christening the royal children, and preach- 
ing the coronation service. His superb palace, 
with its thirty acres of pleasure grounds, stands 
without the city, upon the banks of the Ouse. 
His income is about a quarter of a million of 
dollars. The doors now open, and a row of 
white robed priests are entering. Next appear a 
band of scarlet-clad soldiers—then a procession 
of choristers, in flowing white dresses. Another 
dazzling mass is at the door. The Lord Mayor 
approaches, clad in a robe of crimson cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet, and wearing a gor- 
geous chain of gold. Before him, a man in black 








*ntrance. Behold the beautiful screen of deli- 


velvet bears his gilded mace, which is deposited 
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in the pew ; before him another bears the sword 
of state, with a silver handle, and crimson scab- 
bard worked with gold. 

Aldermen and recorder, also in robes of state. 
The usual worshippers fill up the vacant spaces, 
and then one of the canons from his stall on one 
side of the church begins reading the morning 
prayers, in a sing-song style, the last word long- 
drawn out. Then commences exquisite chaunt- 
ing from the choristers, consisting of about twenty 
men and boys, placed on each side of the church; 
a verse is sang alternately by each party. Those 
who have heard the Cathedral music, can never 
forget the solemn and sweet strains of the litany, 
accompanied by the organ’s deep-toned melody, 
echoing along the sculptured aisies, and rolling to 
the high and “fretted” vault above. How many 
have gone, since first those tones of penitence 
and praise have filled those walls! How many 
nations, have there knelt in prayer! The first 
church erected upon this spot was by the Saxon 
king Edwin, in 627. Since then, Saxon, Norman 
and English, each here has sung his song of 
praise. These walls have witnessed many scenes 
mentioned in history, and have beheld the forms 
of kings and warriors known to fame. At that 
far-distant altar, beneath the glorious east window, 
many a king has been crowned, and fair royal 
brides have given their hands in marriage. What 
a splendid picture would it form if all could start 
to life in the glittering robes of royal festivity, as 
once they stood here, centuries ago. We should 
there behold, the nuptials of the young king of 
Scotland, and the princess Margaret of England, 
neither of them yet eleven yearsof age. Around 
them stand the archbishops in their robes, the 
proud king of England, Henry IIL., father of the 
bride, in his royal array of purple and cloth of 
gold,—with the nobles of England and knights of 
Scotland, clad in golden mail or scarlet trappings. 
Six hundred years have all these lain in their 
graves. Pass a century, and the warlike Edward 
III., decked as a gallant bridegroom, stands before 
that altar, surrounded by his knights and earls, 
renowned in chivalric annals. Beside him is the 


fair Philippa, daughter of the powerful John of | 


Hainault. Her hair enclosed in the golden net- 
work of the times, as we now see her lying upon 
her monument. The deed of mercy, when she 
saved the lives of the burghers of Calais, has 
given her a name that still lives in story. We 
turn in grief away from the next royal pair, who 
appear before that altar—the execrable Richard 
III., and the wea: Anne of Warwick, were 
crowned there. Other scenes, telling of the 


—————=ss"> 


jin different parts of the Cathedral. James, the 
pedantic, surrounded by the poor and diseased, 
touched seventy persons to cure them of the 
King’s Evil. Charies, the Martyr, in the south 
aisle, ordered the bishop of Ely to wash the 
feet of thirty-nine poor men in warm water, while 
the proud bishop of Winchester washed them 
again in wine, wiped and kissed them. Butwe must 
not let by-gone scenes take our attention from 
those which are passing. Another canon, pre- 
ceded by a verger, passed up from his stall to a 
stand in the centre of the choir, which supported 
a large gilded eagle, upon whose broad-spread 
wings was the open prayer-book. Having read 
the lessons, and chaunted his part, he reseated 
himself in the same form. The bishop and 
another canon, preceded by a silver wand, now 
solemnly walked to the far-end; there before the 
communion service, they read in turns the con- 
mandments and prayers. At such a distance 
were the speakers, that each commandment came 
solemn and hollow-toned, as if some of the dead 
prelates around had uttered it from his tomb, 
while the answering, ‘* Lord, have mercy upon 
us,”’ was given in low, penitential strains by the 
choristers and organ. With their long robes 
sweeping the marble pavement, this train returns, 
to be succeeded by the dean, who, preceded by 
vergers, ascends the pulpit opposite the arch- 
bishop’s throne, where he preached a sermon 00 
humility. But the service is over, and all quietly 
depart. Ere I dismiss the subject of the Cathe 
dral, I will throw together a few observations 
gathered during our next day’s examination. 
While gazing through the vista of these “long 
drawn aisles,” and up the tall columns to the 
graceful arches, and the groined roof above, | 
feel that in architecture I have acquired a new 
sense. Architecture so perfect, on so grand 4 
scale, and of this Gothic order, we have never 
seen upon our side of the ocean. 

There be some utilitarians who will desire ¥¢ 








may never have such buildings, and among them 
were our Puritan fathers, who battered them and 
their statues, wherever they could reach them. 
but upon this questior I will not enter here 


|The age does not seem to demand them, but 


when we gaze upon such perfection in architec 


ture and sculpture, I think we very presum 
tuously call the ages which produced them, the 
“dark ages.” The centre of the church under 
the centre tower is a square, and pillars of clus 
tered columns, support four arches of marvellous 
lightness and grandeur, being each one hundred 
feet high. The windows are another object of 





ceremonies and superstitions of the age, occurred 








wonder, some of them seventy-five fect high, 
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painted with figures of apostles and kings, 
slowing and shining in the sun, as if formed of 
iewelry. The window of the Five Sisters of 
York, is said to resemble Jewish tabernacle- 
work. The greatest objects of attraction, how- 
ever, are the monuments. Here lie many Saxon 
and Danish kings—nobles, warriors, and prelates, 
and ladies. The ancient Gothic tombs, with 
their canopies supported by columns twenty or 
thirty feet high and exquisitely carved, are very 
imposing objects, standing along the aisles. 
There is one, of a young prince, who died at the 
age of eight years, son of Edward III. The 
young boy lies under a canopy of beautiful 
tracery, wearing a coronet, with a lion couchant 
at his feet. The figure is of alabaster. I am 
sorry to say most of these tombs have been 
sally battered by the Puritans. In a vault we 
were shown some curious relics of the church, 


vhich throw light upon the sing ularcustoms | 


of those days. 

The most interesting is the Horn of Ulphus. 
lt is an ancient drinsing-horn, nearly two feet 
long, apparently of one of the famous English 
black cattle. It is trimmed and adorned with 


‘*Richarde Arche beschope grant unto all tho 
that drinkis of this cope X Lti dayes to pardon.” 

Then follows the same promise from Robert 
Strensall. 

The next day, we dined with some friends 
according to appointment, and after dinner, were 
taken out to the York R- reat, a_ celebrated 
lunatic asylum. After a charming drive of a 
mile, we arrived at the iron gates, enclosing large 
pleasure-grounds prettily laid out, in the centre 
of which was a large stone building, consisting 
of a centre, four wings, and a lodge—the latter 
intended for patients of the higher orders. This 
institution was founded in the year 1796, by 
some members of the Society of Friends, among 
whom William Tuke, and Lindley Murray, of 
New-York, were the most conspicuous. Here 
was first put in practice quiet treatment and 
religious exercises as means of recovery, in the 
place of strait jacket and punishment. The 
kind and compassionate founders have met with 
complete success. The buildings will accom- 
_modate one hundred and forty patients of all 
classes. ‘The lowest sum paid for board, washing 
and medical treatment is four shillings a week ; 





silver, and is the best specimen of Saxon sculpture || from whence it raises to several guineas, accord- 


remaining. One of the most curious circum- 
sances regarding it is, that by this horn the 


of the Saxon kings, knowing his sons would 
quarrel for his lands after his disease, settled the 
estate in a very singular manner by bequeathing 
tall to this church. ‘ And therefore,” saith 
the chronicler, coming to York with that horn 
wherewith he used to drink, filled it with wine, 
ud before the altar of God and St. Peter, prince 
the apostles, kneeling devoutly drank the 
"we, and by that ceremony endowed that church 
St. Peter with all his lands and revenues.” 
What a curious ceremony would not this be in 
wwe of our churches! The horn is seen sculp- 
‘wed in the church, and the arms of Ulphus are 
nied over one of the windows. The Crom- 
"ellians stole this horn and stripped it of its 
“cient golden ornaments, but it was many years 
“erwards judiciously remounied with silver, by 
Lond Fairport, and restored. Another curious 
wile of the times, is a large bowl holding about 
* gallon, edged with silver, and standing on 
ow. feet. This was given by Archbishop 
~“Toope, in 1398, to the company of cordwainers 
re with the promise of forty days pardon to 

‘would drink it off! The bishop grants 
* more. Alas, what would these good 
“thren do in these days of temperance reform ! 











|which she had that morning received. 


| ing to the circumstances of the patients and their 
accomodations. ‘Twenty thousand poundsa year 
have hitherto been paid as expenses by the 
Quakers who support it. Here, Lindley Murray 
wrote most of his grammar, and here he was 
buried. The governor of the Retreat is Mr. 
Candler, author of “A Visit to Hayti.” As we 
had known him in New-York, our greeting of 
course waswarm. He, and his kind lady showed 
us at once the buildings, which are found replete 
with every convenience, and comfort, and exqui- 
sitely neat. According to the plan of confidence 
pursued regarding the patients, they were not 
confined in cells, but seated at different employ- 
ments in their parlors. There is a parlor to 
every four or five rooms, so that the inhabitants 
of the rooms all sit together. We entered a 
parlor and were introduced in form to the females 
who, neatly attired, many of them in the costume 
of the Friends’ Society, sat sewing or knitting 
around. They all bowed very politely and 
gravely. In one corner, a beautiful young girl 
sat busily writing, she looked up and with a 
bright smile informed Mrs. Candler she was 
writing to her mamma, in reply to a letter 
“ Poor 
creature,” whispered Mrs. C., “her letters are 
incoherent enough to provoke a smile, were it 
not for her unhappy malady.” A lady also, a 











pon it is the following inscription :— 


visitor, told me she had been engaged to be 
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her faithless lover sent her a letter to the purport | 


that he loved another so deeply he could not in 
conscience fulfil his engagement with her. 
Instant insanity was the consequence. She, | 
was however, happy, and spent most of her time 
in writing letters. One very mild woman, looking 
up as I passed, remarked I wore a very odd 
looking ribbon upon my bonnet, indeed she did 
not think she had ever seen so odd a one. 

In another parlor which we visited, sat a portly 
lady near the fire-place, dressed in a gown of blue 


cloth, ornamented by herself in flowers and scrolls, |) 


made with pearl shirt-buttons, and wearing a high 
Yorkshire cap on her head. We were introduced 
as usual, as friends from America. She had 
elected herself as spekesman of the room, and 
immediately replied she had heard from that 
country, and knew there was much instruction 
wanted there by the negroes and Indians. She 
then entered into a long and eloquent harangue, 
begging us to uphold the cause of Christ and 
the true church in America. Seeing her very 
warm and getting excited, Mrs. C. quietly with- 
drew with us. 

The hour for afternoon meeting arrived, and 
we entered a room arranged as a Friends’ 





meeting, the seats of which were filled with a 
neatly dressed congregation, all buried in medi- 
tation—these were the patients. Not to task 
them too much, Mr. C. read a chapter in the 
Bible. After another silence, one of the men 
arose and gave us a short discourse. It was 
rather a disjointed one, but for an insane person 
very good. It set the girls off in a titter, which 
however, was soon suppressed, but as we walked 
with them from meeting, we heard them laughing 
among themselves at the absurdity of a crazy 
person preaching. 

After tea, (at which two patients were invited, 
according to the plan adopted of treating them 
with friendly confidence,) we sat out to walk 
around the ground. These cover fifteen acres, 
and were well laid out. The lady who was 
accompanying us over the grounds, walked with 
me, and spoke in enthusiastic terms of the insti- 
tution and of the kindness and judgment displayed 
by the officers and Mrs. Candler. She also very 
politely pointed out all the beauties of the piace, 
and led me to a long terrace, where is a fine view 
of the country, the city of York and its grand 
Minster, and the hills in the back ground. After 
we had returned to the house, I learned with 
much surprise, that she was one of the patients. 
We left this noble institution filled with admira- 





married, but when all was ready for the bridal, ) compassionate plan pursued there, and for thoy 
who so effectively carried it out. 


And so farewell to dear old York, its quain, 


crumbling churches, its graceful ruins, and jt; 


kindly inhabitants. To-morrow, we take the 


| rail-road for Sheffield. 








Original. 
SONG.—“BE SURE I LOVE HER NOT.” 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Love her? no! for passion blendeth 
Ever with the heart’s young dream, 
And earth’s evil shadow lendeth 
Darkness to life’s purest beam: 
Still with jealous hopes and fears 
Love has marked his weary lot, 
Tracing every step by tears— 
Then be sure I love her not. 


Love her? no! such fire ne’er burneth 
Save when sighing fans the flame, 

While the bosom wildly yearneth, 
Nursing hopes it dares not name, 

Since desires the soul may stir, 
Vague and vain yet unforgot, 

I would guard sweet thoughts of her, 
But be sure I love her not. 


Ill. 


Love her? no! my heart in-urneth 
Ashes she can ne’er illume, 
And the light that in me burneth 
Shines, a lamp ~-ithin a tomb; 
On my brow the seal is set, 
Sorrow never sets in vain,— 
Time may teach me to forget, 
But I cannot love again. 


Iv. 


Love her? no! pure, deep devotion, 
Such as angel hearts might prize 





Stills my bosom’s wild emotion 
When I meet her earnest eyes ; 

Like a high and holy star 
Cheereth she my lonely lot: 

I may worship from afar, 
But be sure I love her not. 


Brooklyn, September, 1843. 





Tue worst vices, springing from the wor 


principles, the excesses of the libertine, and 
outrages of the plunderer, usually take 
rise from early and unsubdued idleness.— 





tion for the minds who had originated the 


Discourses on Education. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS HUSBAND; 


OR, THE PRIVATE ROOM. 





ROBERT F. coceéy, aurnen oF “ REGENERATIO,” “ THE | 

FIVE DEGREES OF CRIME,” “ THE FOREIGN COUNT.’’ ETC. 
Mapame GeNINCOURT was a widow, and lived | 
a small, usobtrusive-looking domicile in a 
narow street of Paris. Within its walls she | 
spent the most of her time, never venturing | 
abroad, unless of a Sunday, so that the hinges | 
of her door, from long neglect, had grown rusty, | 
and creaked upon the entrance of a visitor with | 
adull, hollow sound, as though in anger against | 
the intruder. | 

A visitor, however, was a rare thing at Madame 
Genincourt’s. Year in, year out, the same unin- 
terrupted quiet reigned about her premises, and 
even the rude vender of pies and tarts—quite a 
senton in his way—had learned to control his 
tongue as he passed her door. 

By her neighbors, Madame G. was regarded 
asa being of mystery, and many a vague surmise, 
ad many an unfounded rumor had gone the 
rounds of the dense little neighborhood to which | 
she belonged, with no one to solve the secret of 
her seclusion—subsiding as silently as they arose, 
and leaving the minds of the curiously-inclined 
in greater perplexity than ever. 

Some asserted, indeed, that she was the widow 
of a pensioner, living upon the small income 
diorded her by Government, and one even went 
# far, as to say, that she was not the sole tenant 
ol the dwelling she occupied. That, at night, 
vhen the eyes of the world were hushed in sleep, 


nY 





| received by a young man—the same who had 
accompanied the coffin—who informed them 
that the house was already disposed of, and very 


 «-s ° 
| civilly bowed them into the street. 


| Again was speculation afloat, and with it, the 
whole sway of rumors and conjectures. 

| True, it had been discovered that the person 
whose secluded habits had led her to pass her 
whole time within, was a widow. This merely 
accounted for her unsociableness, without easing 
the neighbors’ minds with regard to the persons 
| who had shared her solitude—if possible, more 
| secluded than herself. 

_ Leaving these persons to their conjectures 
| awhile, let us revert to the interior of the strange 
‘tenement, and learn something of its occupants, 


_and their pursuits. 


| On the evening of the day on which the body 


| of the deceased had been carried to its last home, 
| two persons were seated before the old fire-place 


|which gave warmth to the chief apartment. 
They were a young female, and the stranger 
above mentioned. 


After a long pause—during which they had 
sat, watching the flickering embers, busied in 
thought—the young man spoke— 

“ Well, Emile, she is gone—our only friend— 
and we are alone in the wide world of toil and 
tumult. You, Emile, are young; you are also 
beautiful; and, to a young girl, whose face is 
her only fortune, there is much danger, Emile.” 

‘“T am aware of all that you would say, Fran- 
cois,”’ was her answer. ‘1 am aware of all; but 





aud the streets were still and deserted, strange 
igures had been seen reflected upon the curtains 
rhich screened her windows, and, more than 
ooce, the night air had been disturbed by cries, 
‘uch could have proceeded from no house but 
the one in question. 

But the time was fast approaching when the 
mystery was to be solved. 

Vue morning in Spring the door of the house 
opened, and a coffin, borne on the shoulders of 
ur men, was carried out, followed by a young 
futleman, in a suit of deep~mourning. The 
eit day a placard was affixed to the door-post, 
“hich ran thus :— 


m.. ,in consequence of the death of Madame Genin- 
tte widow, will be to let. 
Apply upon the premises.” 


The ink had barely time to dry upon the paper, 
we the house was besieged by a crowd of peo- 
Whom curiosity alone had led within its doors. 


there is a Heaven, Francois, and in my hour of 
y 
peril, I will look for protection THERE.” 


“ But, Emile, you will need some strong arm 
to defend you while I am far away, for wicked 
men will stop at naught so that their ends may 
be accomplished, and tears and prayers may 
sometimes prove useless.”’ 

“ What do you mean, Francois !” 

“Emile, do you not understand me? your 
suitor—I would plead for him.” 

“You will plead in vain, then; how often 
have I told you, Francois, that my affections 
were fixed elsewhere.” 

“ True you have told me that, Emile, but you 
have not told me in whom they are centered. 
Give me to know but that, and I will cease, per- 
haps, to persuade you.” 

“ Perhaps, Francois ?” 

“« Nay, I will.” 

“ But no—I dare not make a confidant of you, 





To their astonishment, however, they were 
33 


F rancois ; n0—not of you.” 
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- x — 
“And why not of me, Emile? Have I not} tenderness for me would meet with no reciproca| -" 

always treated you kindly ?” | feeling in my breast? Until to-day, Francois, | ” 
* You have, Francois.” have been accustomed to look upon this feeling ri J 
“ Have I not watched over you as a dear sister | as friendship—the love of a sister towards a dey 

should be watched, and in the hour of sickness, | brother. But I have examined my heart, Fr. - 

soothed you to rest ?” | cois, and, instead of friendship, I find there ly.” ; F 
“You have done all this, Francois, and I have Jt would be useless to accompany the il "7 

never, since I first laid eyes upon you, forgotten couple further in their dialogue. In orderto ty 

it. Yet, Francois, there are secrets with which | hey, Francois had written, over an assumed sig ey 

even our dearest friends are sometimes not to be || nature, a number of letters, offering to Eni a) . 

trusted.” fortune and rank as a return for her hand. 4; rae ' 

“Emile,” exclaimed the youth, “I have, for! has been seen above, the offer was rejected, al ‘id r 
years, debarred myself the society of my fellow || Francois, finding, that, in spite of all his schemes ue F 
men for your sake. I have been as an anchorite | she remained true, drew from Emile a confesio ad ” 
in my seclusion, and my only thought in s0/ of what he had never doubted, her love. Th ~~’ N 
doing, Emile, was for your welfare. I am about}! result was, that a day was appointed for thi “D: 
to be called to scenes of danger; perhaps it may marriage. Pope 
be years ere we shall meet again. Perhaps, fast aaan 
Emile, in that interval I may die. And you—|) [fr was but a short time after the foregoing and 
what would become of you? With no means of | conversation took place, that the wonder-smitte ruled 
livelihood, with not one friend to enliven the} neighbors of the deceased Madame Genincour beeen 
eternal shadow that must fall over your pros- || saw the windows of the mysterious house illum tion.” 
pects, what can you do? nated, as for aball. Their wonder was increased, And 

“ Die, Francois! for, when you are dead, I|| when a crowd of carriages drew up, each in's je ali 
shall have lost all desire ¢o live.” turn, to the door, and, depositing their burden, 

“ Speak not so sadly, Emile; I do not antici- || dispersed as mysteriously as they came. bit 
pate this stroke. You will see, before I go, the || wonder heightened to amazement, when tht) Tt has 
propriety of the step I have proposed to you, and | learned, that the young niece of the late widow truth, too 
will marry—” —who had contrived to live with her relat, the brea 

* A man I have not yet seen !—never !” unknown to them—was united to Francois Be J 'thatot 

“ But J have seen him, Emile, and can speak || cour—a capitaine in the King’s guarde de cp daunted 
safely of his merits. In one word, he is a friend|| Now was the whole mystery at an end, tt band, an 
of long standing, and cannot fail of making you} rooms of the young Madame Belcour ¥* foul was 
happy.” thrown open, her house re-furnished, and frien’ HE *cret. 

“ Francois, since you force me to a step which} made hourly. And thus died Gossip, for¥® Her hi 
it befits not a woman to take, I will tell you why | of breath. wid, “for 
I cannot wed your friend. Though I have not,/) For months, the young couple lived apply i “umed | 
for many years, Francois, left this lonely house, | together, and neither seemed to repetl o —— « 
I have learned, unconsciously to yourself, to || change in their respective circumstances. np 
love! But I have no hope, Francois, that my|| There was but one clog to the young WH! ‘ — 
love will ever meet with a return.” happiness; every day, at a certain hour! ~ y 

There was a singular expression upon the face | husband would retire to a deserted chambet Baile in | 
of Francois, as he said— the upper part of the house, where he ete 

* Are you sure, Emile ?” remain for hours. Descending at last, with oy oe 

“ Alas! too sure.” thoughtful brow, he would draw a chait, oy 

“One more word, Emile—who is this per-|| seating himself by his wife's side, appear los There sat 
son !” revery. a ante 

** Will you promise that you will not be angry,|| This pained Emile ; so, one day, when he but the i t 
Francois, if | tell you ?” approached her with a brow more than us a“ oo 

* Angry at you, Emile? that were beyond my || thoughtful, she twined her arms affection Madame 
power.” about his neck, and addressed him thus oe “Make : 

* Well, Francois, I will own, that you are the“ Francois, you once said you loved mé- how | “9 
person to whom I have given my heart.” “And did you doubt me, Emile!” ¥* Emile “s 

“I, Emile ?” reply. sad of h 

“ Yes, Francois, you; did you think that your “No, or I had not married you; ! b¢ . 
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and still believe that you love me. But I have 
never thought of—” 

«To the test, Emile ?” 

«Ay, why do you frown so, Francois? Is 
that an indication of your love ?” 

«Pardon me, dearest Emile; say what you 
please, and I will listen.” 

«TI must begin, then, by asking your disclo- 
sureof a secret. I have observed, ever since 
our marriage, Francois, that you retire each 
afternoon to a room up-stairs, and that you 
aways appear thoughtful and dejected when 
youcome out of it. Now prove that you love 
me, Francois, by telling me what it is that vexes 











bh] 


you. 

«No, no, Emile, I dare not!” 

“Dare not? Why, one would think, from 
the terms you make use of, that your secret was 
one of life and death.”’ 

“And so it is, Emile. Smile not—I am 
serious. That room contains a secret, which, if 
known, might cost me my life, and you a reputa- 
tion.” 

And, as he concluded, Belcour took his hat, 
and glided from the apartment. 










It has been said—(and with some degree of 
truth, (00)—that curiosity is a passion innate in 
the breast of every woman. At any rate, it was 
iathatof Madame Belcour. Therefore, nothing 
daunted by the strange demeanor of her hus- 
band, and beginning to suspect that something 


private room, of his conduct when out of it, 
etc. 

‘*And you wish to know the reason of all 
this?” asked Madame Bruger. 

‘** Such was the purpose of my visit,” replied 
Emile. 

“You did wisely in coming to me,” said 
Madame Bruger. 

‘* This afternoon the mystery shall be solved. 
Your husband gives out that he is a soldier, does 
he not ?” 

‘* He does,” replied Emile. 

** And you believed him ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Silly girl—your husband is no more a soldier, 








foul was brewing, she sat about discovering the 
secret. 

Her husband having gone out one day, as he 
wid, “for a stroll upon the Boulevards,” Emile 
«sumed her cloak and bonnet, and hurried over 
the way to consult with her friend and adviser, 
Madame Bruger. 

It may be said, by way of introduction, that 

s lady was a spinster—a perfect Mrs. Mon- 
tague, in her way ; it will be seen, therefore, that 
Baile could not have hit upor a better person 
for her confidante. 

m “Mydear Madame Bruger,” exclaimed Emile, 

out of breath, she rushed into the apartment 
where sat the object of her visit, “1 have to ask 
fur pardon for so unceremouious an intrusion, 
tut the importance of my errand——” 

“Make no apologies, my young friend,” said 
‘ Bruger, partly guessing her business. 

Make no apologies, but sit down, and tell me 














Emile, than you, or I. If he is, why does he 
not wear a uniform ?” 

“ T never thought of that,” said Emile. 

* And, besides, would a captain in the 
king’s body-guard be always at leisure, as 
he is? Another mysterious circumstance—I 
have noticed, myself, that he' never goes abroad 
until a certain hour in the morning, and it is full 
two hours before he returns.” 

“But that is the hour he chooses for his 
morning’s walk upon the Boulevards.” 

‘“* Boulevards, nonsense! I am_ frequently 
upon the Boulevards, and I never meet him 
there. Trust me, Emile, there’s more in all 
this than meets the eye.” 

And so did poor Emile sincerely believe, for 
the conjectures of Madame Bruger had so con- 
fused her brain, that she was now more in the 
dark than ever. 

“But how am I to expose him?” asked 
Emile. 

“T will tell you, Emile; remain w.4 me, 
until, from this window, you can see your hus- 
band enter. Then we will cautiously follow him, 
and, when he is off his guard, surprize him.” 
This seemed to Emile a capital suggestion, 
and she straightway determined to act upon it. 
It was not long before she saw her husband 
approaching. He appeared much disturbed, 
and looked around cautiously before entering his 
dwelling. 

The moment the door had closed upon him, 
Madame Bruger seized Emile by the hand, and 
they were soon before the strange apartment. 

Emile turned pale with fear, as she heard the 
voice of her husband, exclaiming, in a smothered 


tone, 
“Let not light see my black and dark 





|» ©al serve you.” 
Emile then detailed to the old maid, the inci- | 
“of her husband’s daily seclusion in the | 


desires!” 
“Great Heaven!” thought Emile, what terrible 
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HAIR NECK-LACE,. 


















deed can he be on the point of perpetrating ? 
But I will prevent him.” | 

She approached the door—lucky moment! it, 
was ajar. She looked through the crevice ; by| 
the dim afternoon’s light, she could just descry | 
the form of her husband. He was in the per- | 
formance of cabalistic motions, treading about | 
the floor cautiously the while, and in his hand | 
he held an unsheathed poignard! 

Emile could withhold no longer—horrid | 
thoughts of murder and the scaffold rushed | 
through her whirling brain—she rushed into the | 


| 
| 





room, and— 
Behold! Francois Belcour, in the robes of | 
Macbeth, and an attitude which Talma might | 
have envied, reciting unconscious of his wife’s' 
proximity, the dagger scene. 
Belcour dropped his poignard, and started | 


use of a sentence she remembered reading from | 


the same play, she exclaimed— 


“ How now, my lord, why do you keep aloof, 
Of soniest fancies your companions making ?” 


Belcour was, in truth, not a soldier, but an | 
actor. Fearful that Emile, were she aware of 
his profession would never consent to become his 
wife, he had concealed his real avocation, under 
the assumed one of an officer, and thus he hoped 
to escape the censure of his neighbors. The 
“ private room” was but an apartment, to which, 
as evening drew near, he resorted for purposes of 
practice and study. For the sake of his wife, he 
had determined (having amassed a considerable 
sum by his exertions,) to abandon the stage, and 
was that very hour rehearsing the part of Mac- 
beth for his last appearance. This explanation 


_Myriads of stars were pouring their ethered 


back in an attitude of unfeigned astonishment. | 
Emile comprehended the whole, and, making | 
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THE HAIR NECK-LACE, 


BY MRS. ALFRED H. REIP. 


*“ Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save.” — Bryant, 







Ir was a fine evening in the month of Sep. 
tember, 1777, that we desire to introduce ou 
readers to a small, romantic cottage, situated in 
the vicinity of the village of Newark, in Dek- 
ware; which from the exceeding beauty of its 
situation and the rural loveliness of scenery 
surrounding it, presented altogether a picture 
Twilight had 

into night. 












such as the eye rarely beholds. 
and was deepening 








descended 






brightness over the dark blue vault of heaven; 
while the rising moon glimmered through the 
branches of the old oak trees, lighting up the 
dark vistas of the forest, and disclosing in the 
distance over the woodlands and fields, the spires 
of the town, and a silvery view of the river 
Delaware, with a number of vessels of wa 
, anchored about three leagues off. A young maa 
came out of the cottage door, followed by: 
“young and interesting girl, who was clinging io 
| his arm with that affectionate dependance % 
| peculiar to woman, and so gratifying to the other 
| sex. They sauntered idly along until they 
reached the open glade, then seated themselves 
in the moonlight on a rock, beside a bright 
sparkling streamlet, which glittered in the silver 
light like the crystal founts of a fairy dream. 
| The young man appeared about twenty years ©! 
age. His open and handsome countenance ¥* 
lighted up by a pair of fine eyes, and his five 


























contented his wife, and for many years there was 
not known in the neighborhood of Notre Dame 
a happier couple, than Francois Belcour and his 
wife. 





i —— SSD 






form was marked with inimitable grace of move 
_ment. There was also an elegant suavity 
manner, that rendered him irresistibly prep 
sessing. The girl was very young also, and 
surpassing beauty. The blended grace aol 














To say that a blind custom of obedience 
should be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood ; it is to affirm that a blind man 
may tread surer by a guide, than a reeing man 
can bya light. And it is without all controversy, 
that learning doth make the mind of men gentle, 
generous, amiable, and pliant to government: 
whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwart- 
ing, and mutinous: and the evidence of time 


most barbarous, rude, and unlearned times have 
been most subject to tumults, seditions, and 
changes.— Bacon. 






doth clear this assertion, considering that the 





sweetness of her manner were exquisite. Her 
form was a perfect model of symmetry, and bet 
| features beautifully regular; but that which me 
| won the beholder’s attention, was the thicl. 
| clustering ringlets which fell over her fair neck 
| and shoulders, and the color varying with 
| shade of feeling on her cheek, seeming 10 brealbt 
a purity which shed a holy light over all. It® 
not surprizing that the young map, whom ¥* 
| shall call Edwin Ashton, regarded his compan" 

as the very standard of superionty, or that Lue} 
| Seymour returned his devotion with all the ardo! 
of a first love. 
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«This hair of yours, Lucy,” said the youth, |\dently, and seek danger—you will do nothing 
gazing tenderly upon her smiling face, *’tis so | rash.” 


beautiful that I would give all the world for one 


“Nay, dear Lucy! fear not for me, the glori- 


little lock,”"—and he ran his fingers playfully | ous cause is already too closely woven with the 


' 


through the glossy tresses. 


| fibres of my heart, to tempt me to commit any 


«But the world does not happen to be yours _ act pernicious to our righteous cause. 


to give, Edwin,” replied the smiling girl, “ and, | 


“T am aware of that, Edwin; full well I know 


indeed I sometimes fear you only love me for iny | it—but your safety is—is——" 


hair, for you are always worshipping it.” 


‘*I[mportant to your happiness, dear Lucy. 


“I love you, dearest Lucy—I love you for | Oh! say so, say so,” cried the delighted youth, 
yourself,” returned he, smiling affectionately, | “ and for thy dear sake, I will be so careful.” 


“but I certainly do idolize these rich, bright 


ringlets, and I will never attempt to deny it: yet 
you always refuse to bestow one little curl.” 

“Ah!” said she, shaking her pretty little | 
head, while a gay laugh burst from her lips, | 
“were you once in possession of your idol, then | 
I would be forgotten, or perhaps forsaken! No, 
no, 1 will not give you one hair, but prove your- 
self worthy, then I promise to give you the 
whole of it, into the bargain.” 

“Tell me! oh, tell me, dear Lucy, how I may 
ever become worthy to win so rich a treasure,” 
exclaimed the enraptured youth, grasping her 
hand—* and I will follow the path you shall point 
out, now and for ever.” 

“There is the path which only can win it,” 
answered the maiden, looking earnestly in the 
face of her lover, and pointing to the road which 
led to the American camp. 

“Then you wish me to leave you,” said 
Edwin, sadly. 

“T know you are not yet of age, but your 


| 


country needs you—behold those preparations | 


for battle,” said she, again pointing, but in the 
direction of the vessels of war. 

“I do see them, and you are right,” replied 
the youth, with a flushed cheek, “I have been 
spending my days in inglorious inactivity, and 
though my heart has been enlisted in the 
Success of my brave countrymen, yet my arm 
has never joined in their great undertaking.” 

“It is not too late, join the heroic band who 
we struggling for liberty, and tenfold shall be the 
love of Lucy.” 

“I will! I will, this instant to the camp of 
Washington, and ask for a post of service and of 
tanger, which will prove to you that the name of 
Ashton has not degenerated in me. Report 
“ys, Cornwallis and Howe are marching on— 

shington and his forces have stationed them- 

*s near the Brandywine, to oppose them in 
their Passage, and to-morrow ‘tis thought the 
battle will take place.” 

“Edwin,” said the fair girl, with some emo- 
toa, “I feel that I do right in sending you to 
le! But you must promise not to act impru- 





“ For my sake, then, go not into unnécessary 
danger,” said the blushing girl. “ Now God 
speed thee, Edwin.” 

The young man kissed the hand of his com- 
panion—retreated from the commanding position 
he had occupied with her, and was soon lost to 
_view amid the forest foliage. 
| He is gone,” cried Lucy, as she caught the 
last glimpse of his retiring form. “ Ah! would 
that I were a man, how gladly would I have 
joined hand to the glorious cause that now has 
all my heart. Oh, God of battles, protect my 

country! and shield, oh! shield him, in the 
fearful warfare that will soon rage over the green 
fields that now rejoice in the silver light of thy 
glorious moon. My hair,” continued she, after 
a thoughtful silence of some minutes, as she 
flung back from her face the massy tresses—*“ I 
will dress it for his sake. He says it is rich and 
beautiful—but, ah! how freely could I part with 
each ample tress, and scatter it to the winds, did 
he not love to gaze upon it.” 

_ The night was passed by the occupants of our 
cottage, as also the whole neighborhood around, 
in anxiety and expectation of the coming foe. 
Intelligence of the invaders was received several 
times, and the last report represented them within 
'a few leagues off, and making fearful progress 
towards the Brandywine. As morning advanced, 
all eyes seemed turned in the same direction— 
that in which the British were marching. 
Mothers, wives and maidens, the aged and the 
invalid, each one was listening, with intense 
anxiety, to catch the most distant sound that 
should ind‘cate their ner approach. Lucy 
Seymour knelt in prayer—in speechless prayer 
for America—and was Edwin Ashton excluded 
from her petition? let each maiden’s own heart 
answer. At length she is aroused, she starts 
from her lowly position—the deep boom of a 
cannon is borne heavily on the air, and reaches 
her ear. Hark! another deep note strikes the 
listener; another follows it, another and yet 
another in rapid succession. What a moment 
was this to Lucy. Two hostile armies were 
engaged in deadly contest, close at hand, and in 
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the scene of death and horror, she had a brother 
and a lover, besides many friends. She strained 
her eyes in the direction from whence those 
awful sounds proceeded, while she ceased the 
beating of her heart, lest its faint, dull throb 
might prevent her hearing what she would 
rather not have heard. As she listened, the roar 
of artillery grew louder and fiercer, and was now 
mingled with the sharper rattle of musketry, with 
a sound that seemed to move the cottage like the 
first throes of an earthquake. Lucy sank on her 
knees beside her mother, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“Oh! God,” she cried, ‘remember America.” 

Some time elapsed, and the cannonade grew 
louder and nearer—the smoke of the battle-field 
rolled onward, and they could hear the shouts of 


the soldiers. Lucy again looked forth from the | 


window, and as she watched the clouds of smoke 
that marked the near approach of the com- 
batants, she exclaimed with all the energy of 
despair— 

“Oh! mother, I do believe the Americans 
fly, they fly before the British. Oh! where, 
where is Washington ?” 

“Nay, my daughter, perhaps you are mis- 
taken,” said Mrs. Seymour, more composedly, 
** yet, still the roar of battle seems nearer.” 

* List!” cried Lucy, “that firing is closer, 
the very earth shakes with the tramp of con- 
tending armies, and the shock of the near 
artillery. Mother, oh! mother, I have prayed 
for my country ’till the very fountains of my 
heart have dried up—and now in this dread 
hour how willingly would I lay down this life to 
save it.” 

“ Well, Lucy, we can do little else than 
pray.” 

* But see, child, the gathering of our neigh- 
bors upon the top of the hill, yonder. Suppose 
we join them.” 

“I will, mother, for anxiety for my brother, 
and for——,” for Edwin, she should have said, 
but she blushed, and ended with—* my country- 
men urges me to the spot, for we may at least 
gain some information.” 

Their position on the hill commanded a view 
of the country round, and soon they beheld dis- 
ordered troops rapidly moving across the road. 
Then came the retreating artillery at full gallop, 
with the American flag stuck on gun carriages, 
into the road which led past the cottage. The 
scene became terrific! louder and more feartul 
grew the uproar of battle beyond the wood, and 


on came the tide of the dismayed and broken | 
regiments, flying with all their speed, until the | for exchange of prisoners; and how are 


—S——— 


road was filled with the retreating Americans, 
Lucy turned from the sight, and the scalding 
tears filled her eyes.” 

“ T hope,” said she, ‘that Edwin is not among 
those who fly.”’ ’ 


At this moment a commanding voice rose hig) 
| above the din, * Rally! my men, rally!” shonted 
Washington, who, having learned that one of the 
wings had given way, had followed with a regi- 
| ment in order to sustain it. “ Give to the breeze 
\that starry pennon! fight for liberty, fight for 
|your homes. Charge upon them—beat them 
or die !” 

The retreating soldiers rallied at once. The 

presence of their beloved commander quelled 
their fears, and seemed to have instilled new life 
,into them. Gen. Howe, who was in pursuit, 
seeing this, and conscious of the presence of 
‘Washington himself, turned with his me, 
‘apparently satisfied with having routed the flank. 
|Gen. Washington then slowly retreated in good 
order towards Philadelphia. 
The evening was a sad one to our heroine, and 
,it would have been impossible to conceive or 
jimagine the variety of tumultuous emotions 
which actuated her thoughts and feelings as she 
sat at an open window. She fancied she hear 
the groans of the wounded and dying soldier 
wafted from the battle-ground, and familiar « 
she was with these warlike times, and scenes of 
danger, a sickening sensation came over her, an 
her heart sunk within her. All at once, she 
heard the tramps of feet, and starting up with 
solicitous expectation, she rushed into the arms 
of her brother Charles. 

“Do not be frightened, Lucy,” said he, w] 
have met with a slight accident—a wound in my 
shoulder.” 

To draw his head fondly on her breast, t0 dis- 
encumber him of his hat and coat, was the work 
of a minute—but her cheek turned whiter that 
the moonlight, and she sunk breathless beside 
him, as he continued to speak— 

“I believe I was left motionless on the field 
and thought to be dead, or I might have shared 
the fate of Edwin Ashton—but what is the matter 
dear sister, have I been too abrupt in breaking 
the sad news?” 

“ You have told me nothing as yet, Charles 
oh! what danger has happened to Edwin ” 

“He was taken prisoner by Cornwallis" 
‘be not alarmed, Lucy, he is unhurt, and $00? 
hope to see him at liberty again.” 

“Ah! brother, no cartel has yet been settle! 
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poor Americans treated in confinement—with 
cruelty and insult 2” 


«J admit they were used badly enough—but | 


sister let us not despair, we shall yet be inde- 
pendent, and poor Edwin, who deserves naught 
bat praise for his bravery to-day, will soon be 
free again.” 

“Was Edwin much exposed to danger?” 
asked Lucy. 

«] was for a time by his side, and it would 
be doing him injustice to say no; he was every 
where, where duty called; and that was ever 
in the thickest of the battle. He told me he 
would not see you again until he had won a 
name.” 

“Poor Edwin,” said Lucy, sadly, “I blame 
myself as the cause of his misfortunes—but, 
Charles, we forget your wound ; let us repair to 
mother, who retired to her chamber full of 


anxiety for your safety.” 


* * * 2 * . 


Weeks, nay months rolled away, yet Lucy 
and her mother remained alone and in sadness, 
for nothing had been heard of Edwin, and 
Charles had left them immediately after his 
wound had healed. The demon, war, continued 
to spread his desolation over the land. Rumor 
brought, at length, the gratifying intelligence 
of Charles’ being a favorite of the whole corps, 
and it was also said he had gained the applause 
of the commander in chief, by having defended 
his country’s flag against the most fearful odds, 
in one of the battles in which he had been en- 
gaged. 

, December was far advanced, and it was even- 
ng. The day had been cold, gloomy and theat- 
ening, and the deep masses of clouds which had 
been gradually darkening, now gave signs of 
bursting into storm. The wind sighed and 
vhistled around the cottage, as if it were lament- 
ing the damage it was about to make ; then sud- 
denly rushing with great force through the trees, 
breaking their topmost branches, and tearing up 
the earth beneath them with a sound like the 
tow of artillery. Then came torrents of sleet 
paltering furiously against the casements. Mrs. 
Seymour and her daughter drew nearer the fire, 
‘ad though secure, themselves, from “ the pelt- 
ng of the pittiless storm,” their kind hearts felt 


‘*asibly for those who were not so comfortably 
sheltered, 


“Oh! the poor soldiers,” exclaimed Lucy, 
“ighing, “what sufferings must be theirs on such 
‘night as this.” 


“My poor Charles—my poor boy,” said Mrs. 
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| of the hardships he must necessarily experience, 
| until ] despair of—’’ 
“Who speaks of despair when Charles is 
near?” said, at this instant, the young soldier, 
| whose approach had been unheard amid the 
|pelting of the storm, and laying down his gun 
_and knapsack, clasped his mother, who uttered 
an exclamation of surprize and joy, to his heart. 
“My son, oh! my son,” was all the fond 
mother could say. 


“Charles, dear Charles,” said Lucy, as she 
clung to his neck, “you are safe. Oh! how 
thankful we should be—but Edwin ?” 

“Ts yet a prisoner,” said Charles. 

The story of Charles was soon told. Eager 
to see his mother and sister, he, soon after the 
winter cessation of arms, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for that purpose. Washington had estab- 
lished his winter quarters at Valley Forge, where, 
in obedience to his commands, the soldiers had 
felled the trees around, and erected a town of 
huts, which sheltered them from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, but they were suffering for 
the want of clothing, particularly blankets, many 
being obliged to sit up all night by fires, to pre- 
vent themselves from freezing, instead of taking 
comfortable rest, and sometimes, for days, they 
were without a mouthful of bread or food of any 
kind. 

“And their patriotism still supports them 
under all these privations,”’ added Lucy. 

“Ah! Lucy, Washington is the only man on 
earth that could keep the army together under 
such circumstances ; he alone is only fit for the 
great and responsible charge—when the spirits 
of his men sink with their bodily sufferings, he 
applies himself with the most unremitting atten- 
tion to the promotion of their comfort. Ah! 
mother,” continued he, “it was a most dis*tress- 
ing sight to see the soldiers, when they removed 
to Valley Forge; every step they took, on the 
frozen ground, was marked by the blood of their 
naked feet.” 

« That the commander in chief has been able to 

keep his army together, without food, and with- 
out clothes, through all the continued fatigues 
and hardships of marching through ice and snow, 
is the highest eulogium which can be paid to 
his character,” remarked Mrs. Seymour. 
‘¢ And, mother, in addition to these distresses, 
many are sick, and a number have died, owing 
to the inattention of the Hospital Department,” 
said Charles. 

“* My heart bleeds for my poor suffering coun- 








“ymour. “T have been thinking of him, and ' 


trymen !" observed Lucy, with deep feeling, 
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“for fortitude and patience, their conduct has | 
been unparalelled.” 

** Would that we could relieve some of their 
wants,” added Charles. 


i 
“TI have been thinking it would be a good) 


plan to propose raising a sum by contribution, 
among the inhabitants through the country,” | 
said Lucy, thoughtfully, “ for the use of these | 
brave sufferers.” 

“ That will be the very thing,” cried Charles, | 
in a tone of transport. ‘* Why did I not think 
of it?” 

“Oh! mother, let us set the example by sell- | 
ing our flocks,” said Lucy; “ we will be amply | 
repaid in the freedom of our country; and I am 
sure I can work for you.” 

“Ah! my children, your design is laudable, | 
but we must not deprive ourselves of the means 
of livelihood,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

“ But surely, mother, our country requires us, 
in its present state, to make some sacrifice,” re- | 
marked Charles. 

“‘T will give you what I can spare, Charles,” 
said his mother, “but that will be but the 


| 





widow's mite.” 
Charles and Lucy immediately carried their | 
scheme into execution, and commenced making | 
collections. Each family contributed in differ- 
ent ways ; and even the poorest that they applied | 
to, gave in their mite to the general good. 
It was now, for the first time, that Lucy felt | 
the want of wealth. She reflected for a long 
time, and many were the plans she formed for | 
increasing the small sum of three dollars, her | 
only possessions, to an amount which she | 
thought worthy to offer as her portion, for the | 
! 

| 








benefit of her destitute countrymen, but all her | 
echemes proved impracticable. 

“Ah!” said she, one day, running her fingers | 
through her floating tresses, would these ring- | 
lets were strung with diamonds, then might I have | 
something to offer to my poor suffering country. | 
But can I not turn them to some advantage,” | 
continued the girl, thoughtfully, and after a short | 
pause, she exclaimed joyfully, “yes, yes, I will | 
weave neck-laces out of them, and offer them for | 
sale—hair neck-laces will be very pretty, if hand- | 
somely woven, and they will bring me something | 
—and I can well spare a few locks.” i 

Lucy accordingly proceeded to work, and ina 
short time furnished a few very seautifully-wrought | 
neck-laces, which she offered immediately to a | 
jeweller in the city of Philadelphia. | 

“Sir,” said she, as the jeweller admiringly | 
examined her work, “I wish you to attach gold 
leckets to these neck-laces, then offer them for " 
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sale to the ladies of your city, for whatever they 
will bring. If you find purchasers for these, | 
will soon prepare more.” 

The man attracted by her luxurious tresses, 
as they waved in the gentle breeze, and surprized 
at the novelty of her offer, for, at a glauce, he 
discovered the neck-laces were composed of her 
own hair; and that her appearance announced 


her to be any thing else than needy. 


“Tf it would not seem too curious,” said he, 
“ T would ask why you are depriving yourself of 
your beautiful hair.” 

A blush suffused the cheeks of Lucy, but she 
answered promptly, “ Her wish was to raise a 
small sum to aid her half starving countrymen.” 

The jeweller’s surprize, at the disinterested 
feeling of patriotism displayed by one so young, 
and so prepossessing, kept him silevt for a 
moment, and Lucy was tripping lightly away, 
when he followed, and laid his finger on her 
shoulder. 

“TI will soon dispose of the neck-laces, my 
noble girl,” said he. “ Every lady will pur- 
chase, when they learn of whose hair they are 
made, and for what purpose they are sold. You 


| can, if you wish, prepare more for sale.” 


The jeweller, with a laudable spirit, soon cir- 
culated the story of the neck-laces, and all the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, both male and female, 
flocked to his store to adimire and purchase, and 
very soon hair neck-laces, marked with the single 
word Lucy, became all the rage among the 
fashionables. Lucy several times supplied the 
rapidly increasing demand for them, and finding 
the manufacture of them becoming a very lucr 
tive business, for the store was thronged from 


| morning ‘till night with applicants for the new 


fashion, she thought of the sum which might be 
raised, should she consent to part with all her 
hair, on the one hand, and the sacrifice by which 
that sum was to be purchased, presented itsell 
on the other, and all her sensibilities were “ 
once aroused. She thought of him who had 
garnered up his hopes in her affection, who had 
delighted to gaze upon those massy tresses, * 

felt that a portion of the devoted and faithful 
love of Edwin was owing to her personal beau'y, 
and how that affection might change when he 
beheld her disfigured, and shorn of her greate* 
charm. But love of country prevailed, and thi! 
patriotism which had ever marked her conduct, 
determined her on the sacrifice. a 


“ Down! wantons, down!” said she © 


rebellious risings a. heart—and she brushed 


away the large dr rom her eyes, 
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curl disappeared beneath the operation of the scis- 





sors. 
«They are my all—and Edwin will love me 
no more—but I give them for America.” 






All the beautiful hair of the patriotic girl was 
manufactured into neck-laces, and sold, bringing 
very high prices, thereby yielding a very con- 
siderable sum, which the delighted girl imme- 
diately placed into the hands of her brother, to 











| “Ashton,” said Sir James, the day afier he 
_ had received this promise, “ there is to be a grand 
| fete to-night, at the house of a wealthy tory in 
| the city, and I wish you to accompany me to it; 
| the scene will be new and entertaining, after your 
| confinement.” 

* Impossible !” replied Ashton, with surprize ; 
** you forget I am a prisoner.” 

**No, I do not; I have sufficient interest with 















be given for the benefit of the soldiers, now at | 


Sir William to obtain permission for you to go,” 












































Valley Forge. 


Ashton among the unfortunate prisoners of war, 
he was taken to the enemy’s camp, but shortly 


command of Sir William Howe, having trium- 
phantly entered Philadelphia, where they took 
winter quarters, he was removed, with many 
others, thither, and thrown into a public jail, 
where their privations were numerous and 
severe. The weather was cold, their clothing 


vaied by a want of sufficient food. Thus circum- 
sianced, was it possible for poor 
sive his spirits. The continual 
of his own, and his wretched com 
fortunes, gave him a feeling of deep melancholy, 
ut his dejection only evinced itself by the pale 
cheek, the forced aud unfrequented smile, and 
the reserve that it assumed as a shelter from the 
observations and jests of his foes. 





Thus had passed some weeks in experiencing 
mny extremes of wretchedness, when he was 
ne day particularly noticed by a young English 
‘obleman, who seemed instantly struck with his 
‘ble form and expressive countenance. The 
wild and patient manner in which he bore his 
inals, plead to the susceptibilities, and seized 
tou the imagination of the generous loyalist. 
Day after day Sir James Harcourt did all in his 
hover relieve his necessities, while he partici- 
ted in his sorrows, and promised to use all his 
ie o obtain his liberty. This was the 
Riva beam of fortune that had risen upon 
es since his capture, and he soon found his 

‘on meliorated, and his spirits improved, 
‘oder the influence of kindness. 
in William Howe, who was spending the 
tre idleness, in all the full enjoyment of 
nilad mf Pleasure, was, time after time, com- 
de na 'sten to the pleadings of Sir James for 
mr: i of the young rebel, Ashton, until, at 
he '¥ery weariness of the subject, he gave 
 vomise that he would shortly give him up 


When the fate of battle had placed Edwin 


alter, the main body of the British army, under 


scanty, and their sufferings were greatly aggra- | 


returned the other. 

| “A change of scene, I confess, would be 
refreshing to my wearied eyes,” said Edwin, 
“ but this dress is altogether unsuitable.” 

All minor objections were soon overruled, con- 
| sent, after some difficulty, obtained, and the two 
| set out for the entertainment. Edwin, had he 
consulted his own feelings, would rather have 
! wandered in the open air, than seek the illumina- 
ted mansion they were now approaching. How- 
/ever, he did not long regret the destiny which 
| drew him thither, when, amid the gay and bril- 
liant scene, he heard the name of Lucy Sey- 
mour extolled by the lips of beauty—her noble 
and disinterested sacrifice, the theme and admi- 
ration of every tongue ; even those who were the 
enemies of her country, spoke with commenda- 
tion of her patriotic spirit and noble conduct. 
Edwin first heard the story of her sacrifice from 
a lady who wore a hair neck-lace, and as he ex- 
amined the color and texture of the hair, and 
read the name of Lucy, a smile of pride and 
gratification curled his lip—he turned to hide 
his strong emotion. 

The next day he besought Sir James to pur- 
_ chase him aneck-lace at any price, and the young 
Englishman hearing his history in connexion 
with that of Lucy, determined to procure one at 
‘any rate, and bestow it as a gift. The vender 
had not one left, but a young lady with whom 
he was intimate, and who had fortunately pur- 
chased two, as avery great favor, let him have 
one. 

Shortly after this, Edwin Ashton was ex- 
changed, though a few instances only of ex- 
change had yet taken place, and when he left 
the British camp to seek that of Washington, 
the hair neck-lace lay near his heart, as its first 


and dearest treasure. 
= . * a 

















* Lucy,” said Edwin, some months after, as 
they sat alone together, anf the first congratula- 
tions and expressions. of joy at meeting having 
subsided, ‘* | went to battle at your bidding, and 
determined not to see you again until I had 





Americans in exchange. 
34 


become worthy of you. I joined the army when 
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released from confinement—fought for liberty— || 


. . | 
have now returned as Captain Ashten, to claim 
my reward—those glossy thick curls which you | 
have taken the trouble to hide beneath that ugly 


little cap.” l 


“can you not love me as well without it 7 i 


can do no less than worship you now, for who t 


but Lucy would have marred their beauty rei 
the good of their country. “Twas a noble, a} 
glorious act! look at this,’ continued he, as he 
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“Quid rectum, sit apparet, 
Quid expediat, obscurum.” 


“ Edwin, I became jealous of my hair, and cut | Lis. Tran: 
; pmo gas ; arc ; sa f: - || What is plain to be seen 
it off,” said she, looking archly into his face ; de elld ar the tires Pama 


(A very judicious remark.) 





‘ i ai . What is very obscure, 
“ Love you without it,” said he, “ yes, yes, I) (A fact equally sure) 
I Remains, as it were, in the dark. 
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received the commendation of Washington, and f COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. III, 
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EVERARD GREY. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Unper a lattice encircled with flowers, 

Dim with tne dew of the moon-litten hours, 
Waking the night like a linnet in June, 

His gentle heart beating the time to his tune, 
Everard Grey, ia an exstacy, poured 

His passion in song to the maid he adored. 


“ Lady,” he sang, “ when the clarion shall sound, 
Far from thy favor thy knight will be found. 
Long in the distance, in camp and in field, 

His falchion his fortune, his valor his shield, 
Everard Grey shall bestir him to make 

A name and a fame that are fair for thy sake. 


“ Dark is the desert, but lo! it will be 

Asa fuiry-like field, for my guerdon is thee. 
With thy kiss on my lips, and thy love as my star, 
The Moslem shall fall, and the cross soar afar ; 
And then, as a conqueror, swift will I ride, 

To circle with laurels the brow of my bride.” 


Loud on the silence the shrill trumpet rang! 

Swift to his saddle the troubadour sprang ! 
Waring his hand, through the valley he rode, 
Gazing his last on his lady's abode— 

On the lattice he left—on the fairy-face there 
Gleaming out, like a moon, on the mid-summer air. 


Time! it has passed, and the maiden is pale— 
Pale as the lilly that lolls on the gale ; 

Weary and worn she hath waited for years, 
Keeping her grief ever green with her tears— 
Years will she tarry, for cold is the clay 
Fettoring the form of her Everard Grey. 


drew the hair neck-lace from his bosom, and | 
pressed the blushing and delighted girl to his| 


A few weeks after, a group of joyous counte- |, 
nances were gathered at Mrs. Seymour's. Lucy, | 
in a simple dress, of white, with no ornament save | 
the hair neck-lace which Edwin had clasped! 
around her neck, gave her hand to him to whom| 
her heart was devoted, and as the words went!) 
forth that pronounced them one, two brighter or 
happier faces never entered into the holy bands | 


CHAPTER I. 


| “ Densy still holds Latham Castle, say you 
Fairfax? The Lord of his infinite mercy prompt 
him to instant submission, so may much shei- 
ding of blood be averted.” 

Thus spoke the stern leader of the Purita 
armies. 

Amen!” fervently replied Fairfax, “ Heaven 
| might of a certainty soften his obduracy, but 
| while the sinful man worketh within him, he will, 
or I misdoubt me much, do battle ‘till the 
, death.” 
| “To the death let it be then, if he so willeth, 
_he is an audacious traitor, and a blindly obdurat 
| upholder of the Heaven-doomed Stuarts,” s- 
agely answered Cromwell, but almost instantly 
| moderating his angry tone into a nasal whine, 
he continued, “the sword of the Lord and of 
| Gideon is all powerful to smite, and the gret 

work must be accomplished.” 
| ‘‘ Doubtless, doubtless,” replied Fairfax, who, 
jof all the individuals composing the Purita 
jcamp, affected least that canting peculiarity of 
expression which was then so generally adopted. 
_“ Doubtless, an we can do so with honor.” 
“ Honor,” echoed Cromwell, contemptuous), 
| “and what think you doth honor weigh in cour 
| parison with religion ?” 
| Methought they were inseparable,” quiell 
“responded Fairfax. 
i And so they are, but not that foolish pride of 
‘heart which would point out a line of conduc! 
‘for itself, and say to the right or the left, shal 
‘I not swerve? I tell thee what, Fairfax, thou 
art too much hedged round with doubts 
| scruples, to yield heart and hand to what We 
‘purpose. The Lord’s will must be executed, 
what ever it be ; answer me, hast thou the co 
! rage to help on the work, even in opposition © 
t thy very conscience ?” | 
“Conscience,” replied Fairfax, seriously, “* 
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a rigid tutor, and will severely punish, those 
who mind not its teaching.” 

« Pshaw! thou’rt craven-hearted !” Cromwell 
perceived by the bright flash that kindled in the 
eve of Fairfax, that he had gone too far, so 
stretching forth his hand, he grasped him 
ardently, and in a tone of frank earnestness, 
resumed, 

« Dear brother in the cause, even as mine own 
life art thou to me, nor would I ask thee to en- 
counter aught that would bring a flush of shame 
into that honest cheek.” 

Generous and unsuspecting Fairfax, forgot his 
anger on the instant, and with hearty sincerity 
returned the proffered grasp. Little did he 


think what direful thought had for the first time | 


seized on Cromwell’s brain; a thought which 
once conceived, was nurtured day by day, until 
in the blood of his liege king and master, it was 
fatally developed. The before mentioned con- 
versation was one amongst many that the 
designing and ambitious general was wont to 
hold about this time with his intimates, and 
those whom he could trust; wherein he darkly 
hited at some startling matter which he had in 
in view, cunningly contriving to introduce the 
subject by little and little, until the repetition broke 
the fearful nature of the undertaking. 


Searcely had they concluded, when a cham- 


verlain announced the arrival of a messenger, | 


from the division of the army under Fairfax’s 
deputy, Colonel Exeter, one “ Anak Wrestle- 
with-sin,” and 
‘peared to merit the appellation. 


He was a gaunt, boney, loosely-put-together 


> . . . ! 
pecimen of mortality, with a face as white as/| 
chalk, excepting an extensive promontory of | 


tose which gradually deepened from a light 
pech-color to a vivid pink; he wore a very 


much discolored buff-leather jerkin, with sundry | 


= of the same material, containing a small 
“ensive armory, enormous jack-boots enveloped 


as he entered, he certainly | 


come, brother in the glorious cause. Dowbtess 
| thou bringest news from the general's division.” 
| With a twang, something like a broken winded 
|| bag-pipe, or a donkey with the best notes out of 
| his voice, our lank friend replied, 
| News have I bronght—even from the camp 
of the enemy. Yea! verily, from the strong 
| hold of the evil doer.” 
| “Of good import, I hope ?” shouted Fairfax, 
‘incapable of restraint, but checked by the wily 
‘leader, who, with an upward glance of still 
greater sanctity, and a drawl of still increasing 
i length, continued, 
| Go on brother, and bless our ears with thy 
| glad tidings, I pray thee.” 
Anak elevated his snufile, and with eyes all but 
| closed, proceeded, 
| “Praise ye the mighty One, the Ruler of 
| Israel, for the habitation of the stiff-necked is 
| without a master, the family of the sinner is 
without its head.” 
| What sayest thou?” cried Cromwell, inter- 
| rupting him eagerly, and forgetting for the 
| instant his usual intonation, “Is Derby killed!” 
1 “No, not killed,” replied Anak, without 
} opening his eyes, “but fled, no man knoweth 
whither.” 
| The Castle is then delivered into our hands,’ 
said Fairfax. 

“T said not that, General, or had I lied most 
foully. The woman who calleth herself by the 
vain and worthless title of Countess, wife to 
him that is fled, still keeps it, and in answer to 
| Brother Egerton’s summons, sent this heathenish 
i reply.” 

Cromwell snatched the letter and read : 








| The Countess of Derby has not forgotten what she owes to 
her holy Church, to her lawful King, and to her liege husband, 
and until she bas lost both her honor and her life, she will 
defend her right.” 


“Obstinate! perverse! woman,” cried Crom- 
| well, tearing the sheet into pieces, and motioning 
| Anak away: who with one turn and a stride 





his lank legs, while his high, conical hat was} quitted the apartment as he had entered. 


- downto his very nose, which stuck 
“right out beneath the brim, and seemed to be 


| There was a pause of a few moments. At 
last, Cromwell fixing a steady glance upon his 





the only thing that prevented his face from dis- | 
‘PPearing altogether. He made only one long | 
vn Om the room, and having settled himself, | 
ere, bolt upright, without a single move- | 
ment ‘0 indicate vitality, except the motion of| 
thin white lips, as he spoke. 
~envell first addressed him, and, as was 
an with him, when boldly conversing with 
: ae exaggerated his conventional 
“tn the Lord’s name I bid thee wel- 





companion, demanded, 
| “Fairiax! canst thou fight against a woman ?" 
“ Why, sooth to say, it would not like me 
much,” replied Fairfax. “I'd rather it were 
some score of men,—but were it my duty P 
| “It is thy duty,” sternly responded Cromwell. 
“TI, thy General, command it. Latham Castle 
must be subdued at all risks.” 
“Be it so, an thou wilt,” quietly rejoined 
Fairfax, rising from his seat, “I shall do my 
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devoir, though it be hard, and to my thinking || I should see him again thisvery day. The castlp 

most unseemly, to do battle with a female, be | is surrounded on all sides by vigilant and crye| 

she whom she may.” } Puritans. His devotedness to his royal mastey 
‘Come brother, thy hand,” said Cromwell, | is well known, and should he attempt to gain ay 

with kindly emphasis, as they parted, “’tis the | entrance——” 

Lord’s bidding, and not mine, go, strengthened | “He cannot be so mad,” interrupted the 

in the right, and Heaven itself will send its light- Countess, “ he would be lost.” 

nings to destroy thine enemies.” | “Then may I at once deplore his loss,” tep. 

| derly rejoined Elinor, “ for if I know his heart he 









CHAPTER II. 

One morning, in the month of February, 1644, | will attempt it.” 
the family of Latham Castle were assembled in) At that instant, several shots — heard in 
the great hall immediately after prayers, for the | quick succession, followed almost immediately 
beautiful liturgy of the Church of England was| by a shout from the battlements of the Cast. 
given every day by the Earl’s domestic chaplain. And before either had time to breathe thei 


The Countess, with her lovely sister, the Lady | thoughts, the door was burst open, and the noble 
Elinor Beaufort, were sitting at their now cus-| Moleneux Radcliffe was in the arms of his 


tomary work, preparing long strips of linen to | beloved one. The shock was almost too muci 
use as bandages for such of their scant defenders | for her, but with a powerful effort she checked 
as chanced to receive a wound, while three beau-| the sensation of faintness which was creeping 
tiful children unconscious of the proximity of | through her frame. ; 
danger, played around them, without concern or) “ My own, own, love,” said he, “look up, I'm 
hindrance. _ here, my pledge is redeemed, my promise {u- 
** What a heavy sigh was there, sister sweet,” filled, I'm here, here, to live or die with thee.” 
remarked the Countess, “is that forthe imminent | ‘ My Radcliffe, my noble, my devoted Rai- 
peril in which thy sister dwelleth? or doth it | cliffe———” me 
chronicle the impossibility of the usual visit from | She could say no more—insensibility —_* 
a certain generally punctual cavalier ?” | the relief of her over-wrought feelings. After 


The Lady Elinor hung down her head while | brief space, tended by Radclitie, and her sister, she 
* | awoke to happy consciousness, and seating het 


















her beautiful eyes were suffused with tears. | — 
“Nay, Nelly, dear,’”’ said the Countess, ten- | lover by her side, gave full scope to the intensity 
derly flinging her arms around her sister’s neck, | of her delight. With one hand in his, and her 
‘God knows we have enow to cause sorrow’s | head resting on his manly breast, she entreated 
rain to fall, without aught of our own making; | him to tell her how he had contrived to elude 
forgive me, wilt not? Come, come, Radcliffe | the vigilance of the enemy. , 
loves thee, dearly; thou art worthy of his, nay, “ To my own marvel, I confess, my vad 
of a monarch’s love. And I do equally believe | Nell,”’ said Moleneux, “ when I set forth, om 
him worthy thine. So cheer thee, cheer thee, | With my last prayer upon my lips, thy safety love, 
this storm will soon pass over, all will yet be | and that of my sinful soul.” 4 
well.” “But see, dearest, you are wounded, uA 
“ Alas, my sister, said the sobbing Elinor, | claimed Elinor in alarm, perceiving traces © 
bear with me for I have a soul full of woman’s | blood upon his doublet. r 
fear.” “ A scratch, beloved : a mere scratch,” cod 
* Fear,” replied the Countess, with something H ued Radcliffe, “for which believe me, oar 
like reproach in her accents, and more in the adeeper. I had passed undiscovered uh ga 
flash of her eloquent eye, “ fear! what fear ye, | sentinel on the rounds, and was just 4 a 
not these Roundhead recreants ?” j creep into the moat, when one of those pe . 
“No, no!” followers of the camp whose business 'tis (0 ¢" 
“ Not for thy lover's fealty ?” | the coup de grace to any wounded wretch whos 


“Heaven forbid,” fervently eried Elinor. — might betoken chance for aye 
no 


No, he’s the soul of loyalty and truth, my very | seeing me move stealthily along, and Da 
fear lies in the deep devotion of his faithful thinking I was disabled, darted forward yf - 
love." ‘a knife at my heart. I warded off the blow 


** What mean you ?” seizing him by the throat plunged at one 
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“You recollect, dear Charlotte,” continuedshe, | the deep water of the moat. The er 
“that when Moleneux and I parted last, not fore- fellow made indrowning, disturbed my as ae 
. 








knowing this cruel hindrance, he promised that " friends, who, as they saw me scram 
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moat, deliberately drew forth their matchlocks, ) be the gainer by linking my poor life with so 
no doubt highly delighted at the opportunity to | much nobleness. But your wound bleeds afresh, 
pick off a cavalier with safety to themselves. | let me bind my scarf around it. There! it does 
However, I ducked and dived, and in the very | not hurt thee now, my own liege love and true 
face of those unskilful marksmen, climbed to the | knight. This scarf be my gauge that for good or 
outer postern, rendered invulnerable by Love. | for ill, in life and to death, I am thine and thine 
My friend, Ogle, at the risk of his own life, threw | only.” 
a partizan—I grasped it and reached the top in Moleneux, fervently pressing the scarf to his 
cafety—rushed here to give the best confirmation | breast, knelt and kissing the hilt of his sword, 
of it—and methinks if I solicit a kiss from | exclaimed with ardor, 
those Hyblu thawing lips, it might not be con- | “ Hear me, and register my vow, oh, Heaven! 
sidered too much for my heroic retreat. when in thought, word, or act, I swerve from duty 
Whatever might have been the result of that | to my heart's choice, may I be accounted recreant 
presumptuous demand, it was interrupted by the | Anight, false gentleman, and base, disloyal 
Countess, exclaiming, “* Perhaps, Master Rad- | knave.”’ 
diffe would condescend to acknowledge one|;) «By my halidome, but this is most romantic, 
other individual in creation besides Elinor Beau- troth pledging,” said the Countess, “ and I mis- 
fort."—At the same time extending her ungloved | doubt me much that I should countenance it.” 
hand toward the abstracted lover. Moleneux | At that moment, a servant was hastily ushered 
knelt as he kissed the extended finger, soliciting into the hall crying, 
pardon for his grave offence. | “For Heaven's grace, my dear Lady, retire to 
Now the Countess had all along favored this | some more secure apartment. The enemy are 
love-suit ; but the Earl, to whose guardianship } in motion, and several howitzers and a mortar- 
the Lady Elinor was entrusted, deemed her too piece are pointed directly towards this quarter.” 
rich a prize te be bestowed upon the cadet of a) Before the Countess could express her deter- 
noble house—a mere soldier of fortune: for mination to remain at any risk, with a tremendous 
alas, poor Radcliffe ranked in the category of | crash a grenade swept through the window, ex- 
younger brotherhood : Jeading the conversation | ploding in the very midst, but most providentially 
dexterously to the interesting point, she con- | without injuring any of the party. 
tinued : | ‘Away, sir,” she exclaimed, drawing herself 
“ Moleneux, I know and estimate your good | up to the extremity of her majestic height, “ let 
qualities, but my lord, who has the precious | my brave defenders know that a brave woman is 
casket in his charge, has all along expressed a | at their head, and hark ye, if there be a coward in 
determination that she shall become the mistress my suite, let him but show himself by his prating 
ofsome noble house.” of surrender, and he shall be hanged up as a 
* She shall e | mark for the Roundheads to practise against.” 
he don’t interrupt me, Sir Hector, had I As the Earl had gone to Douglass for supplies, 
my will, y a} ’ | an eer : 
Bie, ese M ol gay Megas yom | and could not by any possibility be expected to 
: ac plished. dat you love | return within a month, the officers of the small 
ie a true and a whole heart, I do | garrison held a brief council. Some advocated 
y believe, and would that it were in my |a steady and continued defence, but the im- 
sole power to pay you with her hand, no petty | petuous and ardent Radcliffe was for an instant 
recompense.” | sally. 
Ps — Pg ey $l ve wr -_ kings | ‘* Look, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, pointing 
or a ” e we igher than their ih rough a small embrased window, “look where 
a: ing,” replied Moleneux, fervently | those rascally knaves have planted their howit- 
aL ane ore whieh _— with j sere full against our lady’s own apartment. As 
vethy of her pont a ap e. . am we | we are true men and loyal, this is not to be borne.” 
mal, we, poe sighed. _ my = With a sudden flash of excitement, he started 
eR gaa — oyna we | to his feet, crying with increased energy, “Would 
meh es omg egg . it not a glorious deed to wrest those villanous 
Se aa oe de vt offer | — rom them? See, by Heaven, they are 
Sel her oases serene ‘i y en my | ring ne even now. Some damnable traitor 
“Nay, ese thee “ ory oN le hoes — informed them where the Countess 
ilies « a ,” rey eautiful an | Reape. hat say you, sirs, shall we strike one 
’ ever may befall, I can but" blow for the safety of our beloved mistress ?” 
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“We will, we will!” they all shouted simul- 
taneously, catching up the enthusiasm of Rad- 
cliffe. 

“Tis well,” replied Moleneux, now as fear- 
fully calm as he was before excited. ‘ You, 
Rawthorne, collect the men in parties from the 
opposite battlements, to the amount of five hun- 
dred, I would not have more had we a million. 
Then wait for me at the eastern portcullis; 
through the shelter of yon wreath of fog we 
may move down upon them unawares. Allons 
mes amis le bonne dieu defende le-dreit. 


CHAPTER III. 





The diminutive but gallant band issued noise- 


lessly forth, and fell unexpectedly upon the | 
advanced post of the enemy; sharp and furious | 


was the encounter; the impetuosity of young | 
Radcliffe, and the determined bravery of his 
men, animated as they were, both by his voice 
and example, prevailed over every obstacle. | 
After above an hour's hard fighting, they suc- | 
ceeded in driving the besiegers from  their| 
trenches, demolished, altogether, the embank- | 
ment saised opposite to the Countess’ apart- | 
ment, nailed up, overturned the cannon into | 
the moat, and carried back in triumph the mortar | 


piece which had threatened so much injury, | 


after having killed some three-score of the Round- | 
heads, and all with the insignificant loss of three | 
men. As this handful of gallant hearts entered 
the keep, they were received with a shout of| 
gratulation and welcome, which wrought them | 
up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that had they 
been called upon to face the universe in arms, | 
led by such a captain, not one would have hesi- | 
tated. 

The Countess having caused them to be| 
brought into the grand hall, thanked them with 
tearful eyes, calling them her children, her 
friends, her deliverers ; not one individual of 
that group but mentally swore that while life's 
current ran within his veins, its every drop 
should be devoted to their gracious lady's ser- 
vice. Turning to Radcliffe as the men departed, 
** Moleneux,” said she, “ now do I feel as though 
I were indeed thy sister; mayst thou, ere long, 
have right to own thyself my brother; but go 
receive the best reward to loyal gentlemen and 
good soldier, the smile of thy ladye-love. She 
waits thee in the oratory, fearing to stay, lest the 
fulness of her joy overflowing into tears, might 
make thee deem her of too weak a nature for thy 
indomitable spirit.” 

Returning heartful thanks tor the Countess’ 
cheering words, it was not long ere Radcliffe 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
found his beloved one, and there kneeling before 
|the sacred altar, they mingled prayers togethe; 
for the safety of their honored kinswomap, 
What more they said or did, who that has 
passed the first delicious hours of love's yp. 
‘checked and blissful flow, but can imagine. 
| Suffice it to say, that no two hearts in christep. 
dom beat with a more happy throb than dij 
those of Moleneux and Elinor, in the very neigh. 
| borhood of danger, and not knowing at what 
|moment a savage assault might be made upon 
|their very threshold. So wrapt were they, and 
so regardless of external things, that, at her 
lover's solicitation, Elinor took up her cittem, 
‘and in an exquisitely sweet voice, whose low 
musically thrilling tones seemed almost to absorb 
the very sense, steeping the soul in exstacy, war- 
bled the following romaunt : 


{ 
| “Tis a midsummer’s eve, and the gorgeous west 
| Glows with the setting sun’s rich behest; 

Mild Zephyrus whispers his love to the heath, 
As placidly sweet as av infant’s breath. 


Now twilight is donning her mantle of grey, 
To steal a last kiss from the parting day ; 
Reluctant she lingers, then follows amain, 
Enushrouding the earth in her dusky train. 


A youth and maid gaze ou the scene, to whom 
No brightness is lost in the deepening gloom, 
And the varving beauties of earth and sky, 
Like a shadowy dreain pass unheeded by. 





| On sombre wings borne, now comes the dull night, 

| But their sunny thoughts form a halo so bright, 

| They fee] not time pass, ‘till the love-nurtured spell 
Is broke ; they must part; ‘tis the deep curfew bell. 

| Their love’s yet unspoken, one glance their adieu, 

| Yet Heaven ne’er smiled on affection more true, 
No hearts more devoted carth’s compass within, 

| Than the hearts of young Raimond and fair Madelin. 


| Oh! how delicious beyond all form of expres- 
|sion are those moments when in the confidence 
‘of trusting love, two youthful hearts hold sweet 
‘communion, uncankered by one jealous thought, 
‘uorufiled by one suspicious doubt, but each 
seeing its own truthfulness reflected in the other, 
then all is joy, all hope, all happiness! 


CHAPTER IV. 


For upwards of three weeks did that cour 
geous few, headed and cheered by the truest 
wife, and noblest lady in the land, hold Latham 
Castle against the assailants, but notwithstand- 
ing that every individual put the best face he 
could upon the matter, yet did they each, © 
himself, begin reluctantly to acknowledge that 
hope was almost gone ; their ammunition all but 
exhausted, their provisions lamentably scarce 
and still another week might elapse before the 








expected succor should arrive. Three thousand 
of the besiegers, according to their own account. 
perished before the walls of that heroically de- 
fended keep. 
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Fairfax, either from shame, or else called away 
« other duty, left the command to one Rigby, a 
malevolent and implacable enemy to the Earl— 
yaturally of a merciless disposition, and, conse-) 
quently the fittest instrument to carry out Crom- H 
wells cruel order. 1 

Matters were in this desperate state within the | 
garrison, when they observed, one morning, a i 
herald, with a trumpeter, approaching the draw- 
bridge. ‘They were ushered into the hall of state, | 
where, seated, magnificently dressed, and sur- | 
rounded by her soldiers and houshold, all wear- 
ing in their looks the appearance of animated } 
devotion, they beheld the Countess. 

«Well, sir Herald,” demanded she, haugh- | 
tily, “what pressing message doth this traitor 
now send om 


“Gracious madam,” replied the herald, * Colo- |! 
nel Rigby commands me to say that due conside- 1 
rition and quarter will be given, even now, after 
so many murders have been committed—” | 

“By him and his rebel gang,” fiercely inter- | 
rupted Radcliffe, but a look from the Countess | 
restrained him from proceeding. | 

“Go on, sir Herald,” she quietly continued, . 
turning to him. | 

“The Colonel desires me to add, that if within | 
five hours from the receipt of this summons, this | 
castle be not surrendered without reserve, his 
nperative orders are to carry it by assault, and | 
without reservation of age or sex to put every | 
living creature within its walls, to death.” Rad- | 
diffe gasped! a low, crunching of teeth might | 
be heard, but none spoke. 

“Is that all, sir,” said the Countess, calmly. | 

“All! gracious madam.” 

“ May it please you retire ; we have doubtless | 


i few moments for consideration before you 
return 2” 


“Ofa certainty.” 

“No sooner had the herald left the hall, when 
Moleneux started up, his face livid with com- 
essed rage, and his whole frame shivering with 
‘xcitement. “Gracious lady, pardon,” he ex- 
chimed, “but that foul braggart, that butcherly | 
‘raitor has driven me beside myself; it was with 
much ado I restrained myself from felling his 
brute messenger on the instant. Oh, God in 
Heaven,” he continued, throwing himself on his 
se: “grant that I may meet this base-born 
‘ward face to face.” 

a rise, Moleneux,” said the Countess; 
tia a moment for calmness and cool delibe- 
alm wags imprudent ardor. One word for 
wa <M “ officers, my gallant men, what shall 

; on to the last, and risk this slaugh- 








‘ senger hanged before his very eyes! away ! 


ter, or succumb to their debasing mercy? I need 
not ask the question ; ’tis answered in those flash- 


‘ing eyes; as for me, by the grace of Heaven, 


and by the help of God, I will yet defend my 
lord’s heritage. Go ye with me?” 

“To the death! to the death!” was the 
heart-uttered response of all. 

‘Enough! admit the messenger.” Regard- 
ing him with a look of majestic dignity, she 
exclaimed— 

‘* Doubtless thy master thinks that we are in 
a piteous straight. Know, sir, that I have re- 
ceived assurance that my noble lord will be here 


| perhaps before thou gettest back ; and further . 


tell the insolent rebel, Rigby, that if he presumes 
to send another such demand, I'll have the mes- 
"? 
That day and night, all was most hopeless 
despondency within that poor, starving garrison, 
but what was their dismay, when, by morning’s 


| light, they found that their stay, their sole de- 


pendance, Radcliffe, was missing, and with him, 
full two hundred of the choicest men-at-arms. 


| The idea of treachery was scouted on the instant; 


but where could he have gone to? what wild 


, scheme could he have engaged in. The sus- 


pense did not continue long, for soon a mysteri- 
ous movement seemed to take place amongst the 
enemy's lines, and as this was the day appointed 
for the final assault, all was perturbation and 
despair. Suddenly there was heard a distant and 
prolonged shout; it reached the ears of the 
Countess, and falling on her knees, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘** My lord, my lord, my loved, my honored 
husband he comes, and we are saved!”’ Caus- 
ing the guns to fire a feu de joi, and ordering the 
banner of the house of Derby to be hoisted to its 
topmost height. She rushed to the very highest 
tower to catch the first glimpse of the,—oh, 
how intensely welcome, succor. Meanwhile the 
enemy began to file off in an opposite direction 
to that from whence the shouting proceeded, in 
rapid but orderly retreat, the men from the bat- 
tlements hailing them with derisive cheers. The 
siege was raised, and ere an hour had passed, all 
that vast array was lost in the distance. Still 
and still the loud hurrah of the approaching res- 
cuers was heard, and every eye was strained in 
the direction. Soon along line of men-at-arms 
were seen approaching, stretching across an im- 
mense extent, and looking like the advance-guard 
of a mighty host, but upon approaching nearer, 
they were discovered to be alone. The truth 
flashed across the Countess’ mind upon the 
instant. ‘ My brave, my noble Radcliffe,” she 
exclaimed, * well hast thou won thy guerdon.” 
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Shortly, Radcliffe, for it was indeed he who! 
had stolen forth with his partizans in the dead of 
night, and without breathing a syllable of his 
intentions to any but those concerned, fearing | 







manded, entered the portcullis with his two hun- | 







increased impetus in their retreat. 





enemy time to be apprized of their mistake, for 
the next day the Earl arrived, bringing with him 
a reinforcement of ten thousand men, com- 
manded by Prince Rupert, and an ample supply 
of provision. 

The meeting between the Earl and his heroic 
wife, was utterly indiscribable, and when she 
related the many deeds of bravery performed by 
young Radcliffe, and particularly the last act of 
devotedness by which he had preserved the cas- 
tle, it need not be told that he made no further 
opposition to his marriage with the Lady Elinor; 
indeed, he himself assisted at the solemnization, 
which took place in the little oratory just two 
months afterwards. B. 






















Norre.—February, 1644.—This month was rendered notable 
by a famous resistance made by Charlotte, Countess of Derby, 
while her lord was absent in pursuit of supplies, she having 
held Latham Castle against six thousand of the parliament's 
army, commanded at different times by Fairfax, Exeter and 
Rigby, for one whole month, killing, by their own account, 
three thousand men by successful sallies and skilful maneu- 
vreing, so that her husband found his castle safe at his return. 
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Original. 
TO ELLEN. 






BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 





On, I shall ne'er forget the spot 
Where smiles of joy were wont to greet me, 
Where ardent hearts dissembled not, 
But bounded with delight to meet me, 
Though rugged winter held his sway, 
And all without was cold and dreary, 
Yet, warmed by beauty’s melting ray, 
I thought the season bright and cheery. 
But doom'd, alas, too soon to part, 
And wander trom my love and beauty, 
I felt a winter in my heart, 
And cheerless deemed the path of duty. 
I dragg’d along the heavy way, 
A lengthen’d chain that made me weary, 
While Hope refus'd one glimmering ray 
To light a scene so dark and dreary. 
But see! at length stern winter flies, 
A brighter season glows before me; 
The summer radiance of those eyes, 
Shall vet to life and joy restore me; 
"Till then let retrospection feed 
The flame which smiling Hope shall cherish ; 
For, oh ! how my poor heart would bleed, 
Should thine permit that flame to perisb. 
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that his desperate manceuvre should be counter- | 
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Original. 


A LIFE OF LONELINESS. 


| BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


I have no heart! I know not where 
The wild and restiess thing has fled, 


. = } It dwells not in a living breast, 
dred devoted followers, receiving, as they pro- Ner te it with the dead. 
© >} - > hi i} 
gressed, a shout from their comrades, which | I have no heart! love, hope and joy 
proceeded even to the puritan army, giving them Stirs not the current of my life, 
¢ I have forgotten rapture’s thrill 


And passion's feverish etrife. 


lhe stratagem had full success, nor had the | Poor B****, is dead—I did not think his 


death would have cost me a single regret, and 
yet that “late remorse,” which always comes 
over the heart when the portals of the grave 
have closed upon a friend, reminds me of how 
‘much more I might have done towards light- 
ering his weary burden of life. He was a lonely 
/ man; without one on earth with whom he couli 
_claim kindred, and if he was dull and prosy, and 
dronish and tiresome, I ought to have remen- 
_bered that he was also kindly and gentle, and 
| unobtrusive. How annoyed I have often fel 
when I heard his well-known, sluggish step in the 
| hall, how impatiently I have watched the tedious 
| fussiness of his entrance into the drawing-room; 
| how often I have ridiculed his slight and some- 
| what bowed form, his heavy and awkward gestures, 
| his elaborately curled wig, and his vacant, ex 
| pressionless features! Yet, who could have 
| dreamed this impassive, cold, unexcitable being 
1 was a sort of walking sarcophagus,—beariug 
| within him the ashes of hopes which bad 
| long since been consumed on the funeral pyre 
| of passion? Quiet and reserved in his manners, 
| he never spoke of himself or of his owt 
| concerns, but seemed te waste his thoughis 
! entirely on the most petty concerns of every 
jday life. His pocket was always full of old 
| newspapers, play-bills, catalogues of books be 
sold at auction, advertisements of new race- 
} shows, and all the trifling etceteras which 4 
| loitering idler by the way-side would be likely ° 
| pick up in his daily walks through a great Clty: 
| He was a bachelor, (as we all believed,) and bore 
| with smiling good humor our jokes and jibes * 
| his state of single misery, but no word of allusion 
| to his early history ever escaped him. Indeed. 
to tell the truth, he was so uninteresting @ mat 
i that no one thought or cared whether he had 
|| any early history to relate. We should ass 
| have thought of weaving a web of romave’ 
| around a tortoise, as of imagining a love-tale Ww 
“connection with B . As to his pecuniary 
circumstances, we were in equal ignorance- He 
had le +g been considered superanuated  * 
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mic Four gold eagles, fresh as when they first | 
Pu from the mint, and wrapped separately in 
i eg preserve them from collision, 
: ound in his cabinet. They were the last 
@nant of his life-long savings. Death had 
"cued him from destitution. 


_ of “oddmenis,” which the old man had 
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wan of business, but this was owing to his|| my care, that I first learned to feel an interest in 
torpidity of mind and actien, rather than to his | one who had heretofore seemed to me only 


vearss He continued to keep up a respectable stupid and tiresome. 
appearance On the scanty savings from his 

His coat was always so 
scrupulously clean that no one noticed its thread- 


previous scanty income. 


bare texture, his boots owed their polish to the 
aflectionate care of ownership, and his shirt 


its quaint 





The trifles which had 


amused his later life, were only as toys to one 
| whom paralysis had reduced to second child- 
hood ; but in a curious old cabinet, which, with 
carvings of salient archangels and 
rampant lions, 1 had heretofore deemed only 


bosom, frilled and plaited in the fashion of years | another article of vertu, 1 found treasured up 
gone by, was of the most delicate whiteness and * many a fragment from the wreck of feeling. 
pareness.- He had his neatly-appointed room, } Hew did my conscience smite me, while I looked 
with afew books and pictures, a cabinet of shells H over these remains, and remembered how vainly 
and minerals, a case of curiosities from all parts || and foolishly I had dared to judge of another's 


of the world, nicknacks ‘of no use to any but 
the owner,” (as they say in advertiseynents,) and, 


arose solely from a benevolent desire to entertain | 
his host or hostess,—ye gods! what honeydews | 
af slumber did his lips distil! No Mesmeric 
influence could equal the somnolent effect of his 
monotonous tones, which resembled nothing so 
much as the booming hum of a great black 
beetle. 

Poor B——! disappeared rather suddenly 
fom among us, and I am sorry to say that for 
‘ome time we forgot to miss his presence. At 
length, we heard he was ill, and I sent a friend to 
chim, but it was too late. B—— had died the | 
night before. His last act had been to write a 
“ler to me, directing me to take possession of 
ill bis effects, as my well-known love for every 
thing antique would ensure their preservation, 
‘ud requesting that the money which might be 
found remaining in his private drawer, after 








{ 
\ heart ! 


| I found letters, whose faded characters made 
in better days, there was always, hidden in some | their burning words seem as strangely dissonant 
comer, a bottle of good wine for a friend. He! as would be the voice of passion from the lips 
loved a game of whist, which he weuld play ! of death :—love-verses, quaint, old-fashioned, yet 
during a whele evening as patiently and about as full of directness and earnestness :—fragments of 
spiritedly as a dummy, but he loved still better a/ memoranda, which referred to scenes of gayety 
quiet seat in a darkened corner of the drawing- | and revelry:—a glove, which must ence have 
room, where the hum of busy tongues could lull | been worn by a delicate hand :—a faded ribbon: 
him into a state of half-slumber. When he was! —, bouquet of rose-buds and geranium, so dry 
seized with a fit of loquacity, which, by the way, | that it fell to pieces as I touched it, while its 
aever occurred if other company was present, but | dead leaves diffused around the apartment a faint 


of memory. 


odour, like that which sickens the senses, when 
the smell of mortality mingles with the summer- 
‘blossoms thrown upon a funeral bier. 
were among the relics preserved in this chamber 


Such 


But that which most interested me 


was a sort of fragmentary diary,—kept not asa 
record of daily events, but rather at intervals of 
months and years,—frem which I gathered the 
old man’s history. 

Sad indeed was the privilege of looking thus 
into the closed heart of him who could now 
know nothing of my sympathy. 
given much to have learned all this earlier :—to 
have soothed the anguished feelings,—to have 
listened to the mournful tale of early wrong,—to 
have communed with the soul which had been 
so utterly silenced,—the soul which had been 
condemned to the penance of a Trappiste, during 


I would have 


paying funeral expenses, should be bestowed! the long and weary pilgrimage of life. But it 


‘pon a boy who had occasionally attended him 








during his illness. Poor, poor B ! he was 
eruitted to preserve his independence to the| 








‘was during my examination of the strange 





red during his life, and now transmitted to 
35 


torpor. 


was now too late! 
sound ever fall upon the ear! 
lighten by my sympathy the burden of my old 
friend’s sorrows ;—it was too late to shed the 
genial sunshine of womanly friendship upon the 
heart which had so long slumbered in frozen 
But I have gathered together some 
fragments from the record of his by-past life, 
while I have suppressed all those expressions of 
passionate emotion at which the calm might 
wonder, and the cold might sneer. 
nected the disjointed passages in the old man’s 


Alas! how sadly does that 
It was too late to 


I have so con- 
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diary, that his tale is told in his own words. Am} 
I mistaken, gentle reader, in believing that you, 
who have shared so many of my feelings, will 
also sympathize in my unavailing penitence, so 
far at least, as to listen with interest to the story 
of that palsied heart ? 





1 look upon all my misfortunes as the result | 
of my unhappiness in infancy. I was a neglected | 
child,—no one loved me,—no one cared for my 
happiness. My brothers, stately and handsome | 
boys, were bold, daring creatures, full of life and || 
spirits, while I was timid, sensitive, sullen and 
peevish. I was feeble in health, and I had the | 
misfortune to resemble my father, which in the 
eyes of my mother was little else than a crime. 
What a magnificent creature my mother was! | 
remember well her superb form, with all its rich | 
and noble developement, her flashing eyes, the 





classic beauty of her features, the delicacy of her only a cur’s reward. 


hands, the grace and pride of her carriage. She 


—_==r 


ere I knew the cause of her unnatural indiffe. 
rence. Many an hour have I spent in bitte 
tears, while the shouts of my merry brothers 
rang in my ears, and added new poignancy to my 
grief. Often have the pangs of my spirit far 
exceeded the pain of my tortured frame, while 
my mother’s rich voice echoed from the drawing. 
room, in the light laugh, or the cheerful song. 
Never did she watch beside my pillow,—never 
did her hand soothe my fevered brow. Yer, 
good Heavens! how I loved her! Even then, 
my soul was filled with dreams of beauty, and the 
superb loveliness of my mother came to my 
boyish fancy like a personified vision of delight. 
My father had no thought to waste on me; he 


| was pining away beneath her contempt, wilting 


beneath her indignant glances; and, yet, he wa 


' ever submissive to her will,—ever ready to lie at 


! 
} 


_her feet like a spaniel, even when sure of meeting 
She despised and hated 
him; she knew the value of her beauty, and her 


had been married at fifteen to a husband of forty. | husband seemed the only barrier between ber 


She was then a child, a pretty, artless child, |! and happiness. 


unformed. in person, undeveloped in mind. 
My father was small in stature, with delicate, 





She was full of passion and ot 
| pride ; and she grew miserly of the years which 
were rapidly fleeting away without bringing her 


womanish features, a low, feminine voice, and! freedom ard pleasure. At length my father died 
a timid, nervous manner. He was grey and) Broken-hearted and worn in spirit, he sunk down 
wrinkled, and seemed to wither up beneath the || and died as uncomplainingly as a snared deer 0! 
frosts of years. My mother had been persuaded | the forest. Less than a year afterwards, the 
to marry him before she dreamed of her own | house was filled with all the garnishing of a ga 
powers or passions, and years passed on before | wedding. My mother wedded a stately am 
she awoke to the sense of their ill-assorted union. | handsome lover, and by the slavery of her after 
But her husband was declining in the vale of) life atoned for her sin to the husband of her 
years, just when she was developing in all her | youth. 


glorious beauty. She had discovered her supe- | 
riority to him in mental strength, and in force of 
character, while Time seemed to improve all her 
graces in proportion as he despoiled my father. 
Luxuriant health supplied to her the place of 


“Oh! how much have those to answer for ho 
darken the happy hours of innocent childhood: 
| How little can they imagine-the distrust, the su* 
| picion, the sullen discontent which is infused mt 


| the pure mind by this early sense of injustit 


fresh youth, and she possessed all its passions, and suffering. Alas! those brought up in sor, 
with little of its unconsciousness and simplicity. | learn when too late, that the mental vision bes 
My father was dotingly fond of her, but his very | become accustomed to view objects only throug! 
love for her seemed to increase the disgust of the || a darkened medium, and never for them does 
haughty woman. She looked with contempt the enchanted hues of hope brighten the realities 
upon his feeble and ciminutive person; she | of life. 

learned to despise the mind which her slightest|| “ After my father’s death, my uncle comp* 
wish could sway ; and, after ten years of married | sionating my forlorn condition, undertook the 
life, she began to feel that her ties had become || charge of me, and I gladly turned my back fo 
fetters of triple brass. At thirty she was the | ever upon the home of my childhood. But ! 
mother of three children; two of whom were | soon found that even benevolence might be! 
her idols, for they were beautiful as herself, and | matter of calculation, and when I found mys! 
her pride was satisfied in them. But upon me | a sort of servant in my uncle’s warehouse, * 
she looked with contempt, for I bore the features! began to understand something of the selfishne* 





} 
' 


of my father, and she could have cursed me for | of even virtuous deeds. My cousins wert sul 
the hated resemblance. 
“IT remember how lonely and sad I felt, long 





rounded by every luxury, while I was the b 4 
dependant, wearing the cast-off trapping 
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vanity, and eating the bitter bread of half- !\a halo of celestial light,—her transparent brow, 
grudged charity. All my kindly feelings had | where the blue veins had woven such exquisite 
been frozen at their source, in my earliest | tracery ;—oh! beautiful beyond even a poet's 
childhood, and I was now moody, silent and | dream was that pure, fair girl, as with slow and 
salen. No one regarded me, and I was as ! quiet step she trod the pathway which led to the 
much alone in my uncle’s family as 1 had been | valley of the shadow of death. 

in my father’s house. But when my cousin |) ‘ She dearly loved to breathe the pure air, and 
Alice came home from school, her presence | to look upon the glad earth, and long after her 
opened a new existence to me. Her sweet and | strength had so far failed that she could no 
joyous temper led her to look for good in every 1 longer tread the soft greensward, she would be 
thing, and she therefore fancied that even my | lifted into her garden-chair, and wheeled from 
morose and reserved character might contain the place to place as the whim of fancy might direct. 
the elements of better things. She treated me | But it was to me she ever looked to lead her 
with gentleness and kindness, and the result | where she sought to go. She seemed to have an 
showed that the wisdom of a true hearted child | intuitive perception of my devotion, and her 
is better thanthe prudence of men. The Ithuriel | beautiful thoughts were uttered in my ear alone, 
touch of affection transformed me into a new as if she knew that I would treasure them in 
creature. ‘The pent-up tenderness of my frozen ! remembrance. My uncle idolized her, but he 
heart was poured out at my cousin’s feet, and I ‘could not understand her lofty nature. He 
vas perfectly happy. We were both children, | indulged her in every wish, and when he found 


for fifteen summers had not yet passed over us, | that I had become essential to her daily comfort, 
| 


and our love was totally free from the feverish | he released me from every other duty in order that 








dream of passion. 






mine eyes, and given me sight. 
“Alice was very beautiful, 
the beauty of the wilding rose, its very fragility 
was one of its attractions. Her complexion 
had that pearly tint, that transparent clear- 
ness which ever betokens delicacy of consti- 
tution. The frequent flush which crossed her 
cheek, the sudden filling of every thread-like 
vein in her brow and bosom upon the slightest 
excitement, awakened painful forebodings in the 
minds of those who were skilled in these symp- 
toms of decay. But no disease was destined to 
cousume her strength and convert her bright 
beauty into a painted lazar-house. The malady 
vhich, whether as cause or effect, I know not, 
most frequently attacks the gifted and imagina- 
twe,had seized npon her. The evil lay at the 
"ery root of vitality,—that which was destined to 
till lay couched around the very well-springs of 
Wher heart was in the grasp of death. If 
‘nsumption be, as some Roman divine has 
tilled it, ‘the death of the chosen,’ surely 
disease of the heart may be deemed the death of 
the lovely and the gifted. What glorious beauty 
"sted on the face of that young creature as 
the spoiler wrought his task gently but kindly 
"th her! Her eyes so full of sublime thought, 
~ter changeful cheek where the eloquent blood 
. % sad a tale of the heart's panting struggles, 
~her lips brighter than the pomegranate blossom, 
*r soft golden hair which fell around her jike 



















Alice loved me because she 
bad awakened me to a new and better life, while | than a year I was the creature of her will, and 
I worshipped her as the angel who had touched | my very soul seemed to go out from me to dwell 


but it — 


I might be her constant attendant. For more 


| in her gentle bosom. 

“One summer evening she had lingered long 
on the green hillside, from whence she loved to 
watch the setting sun. She was reclining in her 
jcushioned chair, while I, kneeling beside her, 
| selected the fairest and freshest flowers, which 
|her delicate fingers wreathed into a fanciful 
garland. I had just proffered her a rose-bud, 
and as she twine its stem among the other blos- 
soms, the half-finished wreath dropped from her 
hands. She started forward to grasp it ere it 
should fall to the earth :—the movement was so 
rapid that I could not prevent it,—it was so gen- 
tle, that it would scarce have stirred a butterfly 
upon the flowers,—but it was sufficient to sever 
the attenuated thread of life. A flush of bright 
crimson crossed her face,—a smile lingered an 
instant on her lip, and then the grey shadow of 
death rested on those pinched and rigid features, 
ere yet the last echo of her sweet voice had died 
upon the air. 

“* My uncle’s grief was of that stoical charac- 
ter which rejects, as weakness, all indulgence in 
melancholy reminiscence. He had loved his 
daughter with all the tenderness of which his 
nature was capable, but when she was lost to 
him for ever, he sought to banish all traces of 
her brief existence. Her books, her music,— 
the flowers she had tended, her pet bird,—even 
the old house-dog who used to follow her foot- 
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steps, were all put aside,—given away,—dis- 
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persed, in order that no sudden thrill of anguish '!| The room in which we held our revels was above 
should be awakened in the heart which seemed | stairs, and looked out upon a small back tene. 
impatient of its weight of sorrow. I had been ment, which, from its usually closed windows, | 
too much my cousin’s companion not to suffer | had concluded, if I ever thought upon the matter 
from this strange dislike of all that was identified at all, to be unoccupied. But on this occasion, 
with her remembrance. She had loved me, and as I glanced from the window, I perceived a 
that was equivalent to a sentence of banishment. | casement of the dilapidated building thrown open, 
As soon as I had recovered from the long and | while a young girl was seated beside it, apparently 
severe illness which my excessive grief brought engaged in needle-work. As she raised her head, 
upon me, I was accordingly sent to my uncle’s il could with difficulty suppress the exclamation 
agent in New Orleans, and at seventeen years of | (of surprize which rose to my lips. A creature 
age, | found myself a lone and friendless stranger | | $0 deiicately and purely beautiful, I had never 
in a foreign land. | seen, since I looked my last upon the face of 
“What a wretched life was mine during the || Alice. She was in the first flush of girlish beau- 
ten years which followed my arrival in Aimerica. ‘ty, with the sunniness of childhood yet lingering 
My employers were kind and liberal, they paid on the sweet blossom of maidenhood. Her gol- 
me well for my services, but not one was found den hair clustered in short, close curls around 
to take the solitary boy by the hand, and make | her fair face, her large blue eyes were half hid- 
him a welcome guest in the home of domestic | den in the shadow of her fringed lids, and as she 
happiness. I had an instinctive horror of vice, | sat in perfect stirlessness, unconscious of my 
and yet my wild craving for kind and genial sym- || gaze, she seemed to me rather like some exqui- 
pathy, led me into the worst kind of company. | site picture, than a breathing, living creature of 
He who, under a frozen exterior, conceals the’ earth. A slight noise caused her to change her 
fires of a passionate nature, must ever be a sort | | position, and as she beheld me she started, a 
of moral voleano,—the imprisoned flames can-| ‘bright blush suffused her face, and drawing the 
not escape without exhibiting their devastating | ‘curtain across the window, she hastily retired. 
violence. My vain yearnings after affection, led | There was a degree of mystery about the affair, 
me into intimacies which polluted my pure feel-| which excited my imagination, and IJ determined 
ings, without satisfying my vain longings. Pas- | to see that beautiful vision again. By dint of 
sions might be sated and silenced, but the thirst | | close observation, and a bribe occasionally ad- 
of my lonely heart was still uns.aked. || ministered to the servant who was our especial 
(Here follow many pages which depict too ! attendant, I learned that she was the daughter ol 
graphically a life of wild and passionate excite-_ our host. Her mother had died while she was 
ment. A vain desire for perfect sympathy seems | yet an infant, and her father, who, amid all his 
to have led him to quaff the opium-draught of | degradation, had not forgotten some of the nobler 
pleasure, until the dictates of his better nature | feelings of humanity, had guarded her with dra- 
were silenced, and, for a time, forgotten. We | gon- -like watchfulness from all contact with evi: 
must allow the events of several years to remain | She had been kept at school all her life, and he 
unrecorded, ere we take up the links of the | was now only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
broken chain.) ito send her to the protection of his sister, in 00 
‘One of our favorite resorts was an obscure || of the northern states. In the meantime, dread- 
tavern, where, after an evening spent at the thea- | ing for her the influence of the polluted atm 
tre, or some gay party, we were in the habit of | sphere which he had long breathed, he ¢0™ 
finishing the night by a wild carouse with the | ''demned her to the most rigid seclusion, and 
most reckless of our companions. The man |) especially did he watch over her during those 
who kept the house, was a foreigner, a quiet, | hours when his house was the resort of revellers. 
cool-headed sort of person, ever ready to aid us | This story, which was literally true, did no! 
in our mad schemes of jollity, but always careful. diminish my interest in the beautiful Mary -—— 
to avoid too close a participation in our follies. | I managed to see her by stealth,—l found her 
One morning I discovered that I had lost a cane, || gay, giddy, thoughtless,—a mere boarding-schod 
which I valued as the gift of an absent friend, | girl,—pining for freedom, and impatient of the 
and rightly conjecturing that I had left it at this || restraint in which she tived, yet as guileless and 
house, I returned to seek it. As few persons | pure-minded as a child. Charmed with be! 
visited the place during the day, I found only | simplicity no less than her beauty, I met ber 
the sleepy bar-keeper on his post, and scarcely || again and again; but always secretly, and, a | 
noticing me by a nod, he allowed me to enter.'| fancied, unsuspectedly. She learned to wate 
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for my coming, and the glow would mount to 
her cheek and brow when my hand clasped her's. 
| would have died ere I would have wronged her 
byan evil thought, and yet, I was yielding myself | 
to the charm of her society, and perhaps awaken- 

ing tenderness in her bosom, while I had neither 
object nor aim beyond the amusement of the 


moment. 

«But her father was not blind to our move- 
ments. He had known, from the first, of our 
clandestine interviews ; and while he kept secret 
watch over us, he waited to be assured of the 
success of his plans, before he developed them. 
He loved his daughter, and he would have risked 
much to secure her a respectable alliance in 
marriage. He knew me, and had read my cha- 
racter well enough to feel that he could trust to 
my generosity. He pretended to have suddenly 
discovered my intimacy with Mary, and a scene 
of dupery and folly ensued, which I should blush 
to describe. I was by turns threatened and 
cajoled, while Mary was subjected to the harsh- 
est treatment, in order to excite my compassion. 
The consciousness of my own honesty of pur- 
pose, might have induced me to set him at defi- 
ance, but I was not proof against Mary’s suffer- 
ings. Opposition seemed to have kindled all the 
ardor of my nature, and that which had only 
been a passing fancy, now wore the semblance of 
an enduring passion. I determined to make 
Mary my wife, and my pledge given to her 
lather, was the signal of her release from the 
duresse in which she had lately been kept. 
When next we met, she was my affianced bride, 
and I had no time to think of my imprudence, 
when such eyes were beaming tenderness upon 
ie, and such lips uttering words of fondness. 
I stipulated only that the closest secrecy should 
be observed respecting her family, and on the 
day after our marriage, I left New Orleans for 
Baltmore, where I determined to fix my place 
of residence. 

“Proud of my wife’s exceeding beauty, and 
intoxicated with the joy of being at length be- 
loved, I lavished upon her every indulgence. 
Poolishly ambitious of triumph, as well as of 
happiness, I took lodgings at one of the most 
shionable hotels, and delighted myself with the 
‘dmiration which her exquisite loveliness excited. 
I led her into all the gayest scenes of city life, 
ind taught her to add the graces of costly and 
‘asteful attire to the natural beauties of her per- 
‘on. At first I fancied that she only shared my 
feelings, and that she loved the voice of praise 
only because its echo reached my ear. Fool 











that I was to feed upon such dainty food, the 


monster vanity, which ever couches in the heart 
of woman. Mary was gay, thoughtless, and 
weak-minded, while her feebleness of judgment 
was combined with great strength of will. She 
had readily followed my guidance when I led her 
into the magic circle of society, but she was not 
as prompt in her obedience when I began to 
weary of its gay scenes. She had drank deep of 
the cup of adulation, and she could no longer 
live without its excitement. I soon found that 
she was as indifferent to decorum as she was 
ignorant of every thing like moral restraint. 
But it was not until her frequent indiscretions, 
which had now lost the charm of novelty, led me 
to exert the authority of a husband over her, that 
I learned the full extent of my folly and my 
misfortunes. It was then I discovered that her 
fancied attachment to me had been only a desire 
for freedom, and that all personal regard for the 
lover had been forgotten in the thirst for the 
gratifications which might accrue from the love. 

“ Yet how passionately I loved that creature ! 
Moralists may talk as they will about love, 
calm, rational, and founded on esteem; but in 
the heart of man, the love which has most fear- 
ful and devastating power,—the love which 
sweeps away all barriers,—the love which can 
destroy him both here and hereafter, is that 
mighty and resistless power, whose food is the 
poisoned fruit of passion. What did I reck of 
Mary’s weak mind and weaker principles ;—she 
was mine—my own beautiful wife,—wearing the 
semblance of an angel of light; her glance was 
as sunshine to my heart,—her touch thrilled me 
with that wild joy which is but one remove from 
positive pain, and [I seemed borne along in a 
whirlwind of delicious excitement. Alas! did 
not my foreboding spirit shadow the end of all 
this? I had taught her to know -her own 
strength,—I had set her on high as an idol to 
be worshipped, and the very humility of my 
homage taught her to despise the votary. She 
learned to contemn the affection which was so 
lavishly bestowed upon her. Men of noble and 
graceful presence came around her ;—state- 
ly and handsome striplings, with silken down 
shading their smooth cheeks, were as lovely in her 
eyes as was her glorious beauty in mine. I had 
taught her to value personal beauty beyond all 
other gifts, and the chalice was now returned to 
my own lips, but filled with unmitigable bitter- 
ness. 

“ T grew moody, sullen and sad ;—I suppose I 
seemed harsh and unreasonable to one who never 
knew what reflection and reason meant. The 
third anniversary of our ill-omened marriage saw 
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us dissatisfied and unhappy, while pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, occasioned by my reckless indulgence 
of Mary’s extravagant tastes, were now added to 
our discomfort. But this state of things did not 
last long. [ was taken very ill, and my disease 
spent itself upon my overtasked brain. When 
T recovered my consciousness, I had been six 
months the tenant of a mad-house, and I 
emerged from my retreat only to hear tidings 
which almost drove me back to madness as a 
relief from mental anguish. Mary had deserted 
me,—she had only waited to see the portals of 
that living grave closed behind me, when she 
fled for ever from the husband who had so 
blindly loved her. The blow stunned and stupi- 
fied me ;—I think that some chord within my 
heart must have then snapped asunder,—for I 
have never felt the same since that fearful 





moment. 1 had no desire to seek for her,—I 





lost all power to hope or even to wish for any 
thing in life. 

“Since then, I have lived a lonely, cold, cal- 
lous being, who joys not in the joys of others, 
and who has no tears for another’s grief. My 
bosom is as a grave,—I am but as a whited 
sepulchre,—there is nothing on earth which can 
move me to an emotion.” 

(At a much later date, and in characters much 
less faded by time, was written the following :) 

“‘T have seen her once more,—the evil genius 
of my life has once more appeared before me, to 
mar the quiet course of my existence. She is 
in the asylum which has been provided by chari- 
ty, for the sick and destitute, and she is dying, 
half a grain a day, by one of those chronic dis- 
eases which torture the frame to the utmost 
limit of human endurance ere they kill. She 
sent for me ;—I know not how she heard of me, 
but she sent for me to sue for my forgiveness, 
and to obtain the means of sustaining her 
wretched life. Here, in this city, so remote 
from the scenes of my disgrace and suffering, I 
am looked upon as a bachelor, and fools have 
jeered me for my celibacy,—I have purchased 
the woman’s silence by the promise of a weekly 
stipend. Good Heavens! can that coarse, 
bloated, unwomanly wretch be the same as the 
pure, fair, delicate young creature who once lay 
in my bosom like a cherished flower? Can that 
loathsome being claim identity with the beauti- 
ful being of my youth? Yet there is no doubt 
of it:—She has lived an age of misery in the 
twenty years which have passed since we last 
met. The brand which guilt never sets in vain, 





is burned deeply upon her brow ;—sin is written 
in every feature of her evil countenance, and the 


— 


loveliness of outward seeming is as utterly lost 
as is the purity of her moral nature. Her very 
voice is changed, and the gleeful, girlish accents 
which even now echo within my heart, haye 
given place to a harsh, grating tone, which 
speaks of low and brutal companionship. [| am 
withered to the very root with anguish; but she 
—oh! who could have dreamed that so fair a 
thing could be so utterly blighted and blasted ! 

“She is dead. I stood at a distance, and saw 
the earth flung on her unhonored clay. She is 
dead,—and I am once more left free, to calm my 
excited feelings in the dull monotony of my daily 
duties. 

‘* What a mere machine I have become. To 
eat, drink, and sleep,—to perform a certain num- 
ber of arithmetical calculations in which I take 
no interest, and note down their results with 
equal indifference,—to read the gossip of the 
daily papers, and saunter from place to place, in 
search of something to consume my time,—such 
are my habits of life. I have a mind which could 
once have soared to the heights of science, and 
a heart once capable of the noblest affections, 
yet am I now a mere machine, wound up, to go 
at another’s bidding,—doing duties mechanically, 
—entering into amusements just as mechanically; 
—loving no one,—hating no one, but bearing 
within me a mind utterly torpid, and a heart 
completely paralyzed. I am cold, selfish, and 
egotistic. I have no end nor aim in life, and I 
walk through the world like one who has survived 
his own soul.” 








Original. 


L’ ISOLEE. 
“ Seule, cherchant dans U’ espace un point qui me néponde.” 
— Victor Huge. 

Tuere lies a deep and sealed well, 

Within yon leafy forest hid ; 
Whose lone and pent up waters swell, 

Its chill and drear confines amid. 
It hears the birds on every spray, 

Trill forth, prolonged, their notes of love— 
It feels the warm sun’s seldom ray, 

Glance on the stone its wave above— 
And quick the gladdened waters rush 

Tumultuous upward to the brink ; 
A seal is on their joyous gush, 

And back, repressed, they coldly shrink. 
Thus in their caverned space apart, 

Closed from the eye of day, they dwell— 
So, prisoned deep within my heart, 

A tide of quick affections swell. 
Each kindly glance, each kindly tone, 

To joy its swift pulsations sway ; 
But none may lift the veiling stone, 

And give the franchised current way. 
Smite Tuovu the rock! whose eye alone 

The hidden spring within may see ; 
And bid the flood, resistless one! 


Flow forth, rejoicing, unto thee. 
MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 
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IDA. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Tne Bard had sung of glancing plune— 
Of mailéd knight and noble deed— 
Of all that soldier-hearts illume 


When men for Right and Freedom bleed : 


And then he sung of stream and star, 

Of secret gems in depths afar— 

Of olden graves where heroes lie— 

Of emerald earth and dark-blue sky— 

But still the kindling of his eye 

Showed that his spirit, rapt, was nearing 

A dearer theme—a sweeter duty— 

The gay barque of his song was steering 
Into the Paphian-port of Beauty. 


Il. 


He sings of love-lit mellow eyes 
That seem to portal Paradise ; 
Of locks that gently ripple o’er 
The snowy marble of a neck ; 
Whose grace, naught but the goddess wore 
When coming at her lover’s beck :— 
He sings of her—the pure and bright— 
The star, on many a fearful night, 
O’er the young hero, who reclines 
Where lonely camp-fire faintly shines— 
And think of home—its memories sweet— 
The joys that by the warm hearth meet— 
The hours that flew like bright birds by ; 
Which wear, too soft and gay a feather 
To linger ‘neath an earthly sky, 
But seek for a less changeful weather. 


III. 


He sings of Ida—she who makes 

An Eden by our placid lakes, 

(Where not a cloud obscures the day, — 
And she as calm and fair as they: 

Those lakes upon whose emerald banks 
The billows break in shining ranks— 
While winds along their surface weave 
The holiest songs at summer's eve. 

Ah, me! ‘tis well the minstrel sings 


Of scenes—where dwell the geatle-hearted— 


From whence, on Fate’s delerious wings, 


He in his wayward childhood parted. 


Iv. 


He sings of Ida! On her brow 
No coronet displays its gold— 
O'er that to which the bravest bow, 
Why shoald the dross of man be rolled 





She wears a crown whose jewels shone 
For her, who sat on Bden’s throne— 

A crown where Nature’s glowing fingers 
Set gems of an unfading brightness, 
Whose glory, while the soul here lingers, 

Is mated to the Spirit’s whiteness. 


Vv. 


“Ida!” her days in goodness spent— 
Her thoughts with all that’s purest blent— 
Her very name—a spell-word given 
To draw the heart from earth to heaven! 
Ah! seek her not in halls of pride— 
On Pleasure’s sparkling, shallow tide, 
Where Folly, painted, would conceal 
The misery which her children feel : 
Go where the sufferers moaning shrink 
From Death’s own agonizing brink— 
Behold her, like a seraph, lean 
Above the couch of dim-eyed sadness— 
Shed heavenly light around the scene, 
And even calm the heart of madness. 


Vi. 


“Ida” and not alone on man 
Has she her holy love bestowed— 
Love—which of old from seraphs ran 
In rivers o’er each earthly road: 
The simplest bud that gems the tree— 
The humblest flower upon the lea— 
The bird that lifts its tiny wing 
Amid the wild breeze murmuring— 
The faithful dog—who ne’er betrays 
A friend amid the darkest ways— 
The living satire on our race 
Who scorns to wear a double face— 
These were to her a sweet delight 
For ever wearing lovely features— 
For they, unmar’d by human blight— 
Were watched by God among his creatures. 


Vil. 


“Tda!” oh, still by that blue lake 
Thy stainless, beauteous dwelling make— 
And still to Queens and Conquerors show 
A gem worth all their gems below ; 
And still—a rainbow of the heart 
By ills of this poor life unbroken— 
Show that Earth has in Heaven a part— 
And thou the glorious angel-token. 





Berore dinner, men meet with great inequality 
of understanding ; and those who are conscious 
of their inferiority, have the modesty not to talk : 
when they have drunk wine, every man feels 
himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows 
impudent and vociferous; but he is not improved ; 
he is only not sensible of his defects.—Jovhnson. 
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A DEPARTED FRIEND. 
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LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





BY MRS. 





Once,—on this morn,—were pain and care,— 
And anxious groups in mansion fair,— 
And hurrying step, and stifled word 
From curtained chamber faintly heard,— 
And miss’d the household many a day 
Their Lady from her place away :— 

But when again she cheer’d the scene 

At hearth and board with brow serene,— 
And paler cheek, and saintlier air, 
Wrapp'd in her arms, a babe she bare,— 
Gentle and pure as snow-drop frail, 
That shrinks to meet the chilling gale,— 
While often o’er its cradle bowed 

The stately father, fond and proud. 


Swift fled a happy year,—and lo!— 

Ere the young spring-flowers 'gan to blow,— 
That bud of being,—opening fair 
Inhaled affection’s balmy air,— 

And wond’rous change, like fairy tale, 
Passed o'er the form so light and pale ;— 
First,—peeping pearls, thro’ lips of rose, 
Their latent ministry disclose,— 
Then,—little feet ov nursery floor, 
Went tireless patting o’er and o'er, 
While dulcet tones like chirping bird, 
The mother’s raptur’d pulses stirr’d,— 
And busy finger’s clasp'd the toy, 

Or held the doll in durance coy, 

Or roused the house-dog, strong and old, 
On ample rug supinely roll'd,— 

With brawny back and curly heir, 

Well pleased his master’s pet to bear,— 
While merry laugh, and playful wile, 
Woke on each brow, an answering smile. 


More birth-days came, and sweetly wild 
Turned from her sports a thoughtless child,— 
Intent o'er ancient page to pore, 

Or catch the breath of hallow’d lore ;— 
Then, first at school-desk quaintly set 

The sister of my soul, 1 met, 

And budding friendship, fed with dew 

Of knowledge, firm and healthful grew ;— 
O'er classic tomes,—’'mid tasks severe, 

Mind quicken'd mind, unspent and clear, 

And heart to heart, new vigor lent, 

As up the arduous steep we bent,— 

Or with unenvying gladness shur’d 
Laborious study's rich reward,— 

Some hard-earn'd prize, for toil spent days,— 
Or dearer still,—our teacher's praise. 


With riper years, and school-days spent, 
Still were our plans and pleasures blent,— 
The needle's art and pencil’s power 
Wrought the same landscape, form or flower, 
O'er the same book our rapture rose, 

The same secluded haunts we chose,— 

By rugged rock, or sounding etream, 

We woke the same enthusiast dream,— 
Through solemn grove, at noon of day, 

To secret bower we stole away,— 
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And summer-eve, so sadly fair 

Look’d through the shades, and found us there, 
Time told not true his muffled hour, 

To singing brook, or listening flower, 

And we, entranc’d, were heedless quite, 


To count his sands, or mark his flight. 


Yet not alone, o’er cloudless skies 

Did Friendship throw her golden dies, 

Nor knew I with what full control 

Thou hadst dominion in my soul, 
Companion meek,—until thy tear 

Fell trickling o’er affection’s bier, 

For holy Friendship soars more high 

’Neath Sorrow’s chastening ministry, 

And sweetest breathes, when tempests lower, 
To try the root, or bruise the flower. 


I left thee,—for a little space, 

With tender word, and long embrace, 
Thy brow of beauty tinted bright 

With health, and joy’s returning light, 

I came,—thy step with gladness fleet, 
Sprang not, as erst, mine own to meet, 
Thy kiss, thy greeting smile no more 
Receiv’d me at the open door, 

But where, at twilight’s pensive shade 
*Mid humid turf, we sometimes stray’d, 
And lingering, scann’d with reverent tread 
The lettered tablets of the dead, 

The broken earth, the crumbling mould, 
Taies of a recent tenant told, 

And in my heart, the curdling tide 

The epeechless pang, ker name supplied, 
Who thus, with cheek so young and fair, 
In silence, spread her pillow there. 


Since then,—though many a year hath fled, 
And many a wreathed hope is dead, 

And other friends my heart hath found 
And strongest ties my bosom bound, 

Yet when this opening morn of Spring 
Again thy time of birth doth bring, 
Remember'd joys renew their tide, 

And thou art seated by my side, 
Again,—thy polish’d brow to raise 
Through clustering curls with tender gaze, 
Again reveal like sparkling dew, 

Thine inmost spirit’s stainless hue ; 

Nor can I feel, that hadst thou still 

My partner been, through eathly ill, 

Time could have dimm'd thy joyous air, 
Or fleck’d with grey thy flowing bair,— 
Or scattered from his raven wing 

Such change as he to us doth bring. 


Thou art not chang’d, though with the blest, 
Save that thou wear’st an angel's vest, 

Save that thou breath’st a glorious strain, 
Which hath nor dissonance, nor pain, 

Save that thou dwell'st where Winter hoar 
And day and night, revolve no more. 


Thou art not changed ;—thy head is bew'd 
To cheer me, from yon fleecy cloud,— 
Wait! wait! for if I truly tread 

The path thy sainted footsteps led, 

I ne'er will think a love like ours 

Can fade like earth’s forgotten flowers, 

It had a root in faith sublime— 

Its perfect fruit shall mock at time. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ove New Votume.—Amid the dying grandeur of the year, 
when smiles of summer sunshine lengthen into rainbow 
shadows, and the music of Nature’s melancholy humor saddens 
every dream, we—who depend not on the searons or the sky, 
but draw the tints of beauty wherewith we are arrayed, from 
the invisible sources of the unchanging soul, and bathe our 
pages in the never-dying hues of thought~—renew our outward 


and visible life, blithe and joyful as the birds and flowers of | 


Spring. Autumn nor Winter, nor the “nipping frost,” hath 
power to wither up a single Jeaf of the bright garland where- 


with we crown our many-colored life; but, like the incon- | 


stant yet never-changing moon, each month renews the bright- 
vess of our path. 

To leave metaphor, and “speak to the case.” We have 
pleasure in assuring our many thousand friends—old as well 
as new—that never, in the history of the Laptes’ Companion, 
has it stood fairer in the present, or promised more brilliantly 
for the future, than now. Never were our friends more nume- 
rous, or our means of gratifying them and providing for their 
intellectual wants more complete and perfect. With many 
and earnest thanks for the past, we enter upon the new vol- 
ume with the most cheering and encouraging prospects, and 
vee nothing before us but a long, unbroken pathway, lined on 
either side with flowers, and echoing with the pleasant voices 
{kind and considerate friends. If, forsooth, we have a few 
enemies, we console ourselves by the reflection thet he who 
has not, is either more or less than human; and over those we 
have, We possess, at least, one advantage—we can afford to 
forgive them, and return their unprovoked malice with impur- 
\urbable calmness and philosophy. 

Our arrangements for the pew volume, both as it regards 
embellishments and literary matter, are now complete, and 
have never been surpassed, In the course of the year, many 
new and striking features will be developed in the conduct 
wd character of our magazine, of which we at present shall 
sy nothing—choosing to let the public be the first to discover 
our merits, as they are the first to appreciate and reward 
them. 

L’New subscribers, wishing to commence a volume, have 


ww an opportunity of which they will do well to avail them- | 


vives at once, as the length of time required to work off and 
prepare for the public eye our immense edition, renders it 
‘wolately imperative upon us to put the “Companion” te press 
“rly in the month previous to its date. 


Mesica.—Although the season has not yet fairly com- 
neoced, we have already been favored by several of the great 
vests with some delightful concerts, amongst which, as usual, 
* powerful and startling performances of Mr. Henry Rus- 
*! have been conspicnous. Mr. Wallace, the great pianist 
“ Violinist, and Madame Castellan, who made so favorable 
“impression last summer, are in town, and will probably 
‘0 making the regular concert season one of extraordi- 
"ry attraction, 

Wehave lately noticed a marked improvement in the style 
‘“!*ppearance of the music published by the two rival houses 
“ Hewitt and Atwill. Instead of the crooked lines, uncouth 
2 ind seraggy printing heretofore observable in American 
_ ¥@ are now presented with a neat, clear, graceful and 
“et Page, as grateful to the eye ae the tones hidden under 


“* ok and paper investiture are pleasing to the ear, This is 
‘well-timed reform. 


nares —The past month has witnessed an unusually 
= ‘opening of the theatrical campaign. ‘The popular and 
- Ha theatre at Niblo’s, whieh bas been open through- 
iene is still, however, continuing to attract its 
vert Jams, night after night, to witness the wonderful 

“wances of the Ravels, and the beautiful dancing of 

Leon Javelli, or to listen to the fine music of the 
‘pera troupe.— The Park, after an unusually long vaca- 


Jortiag 
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style. The interior has been beautifully refitted, and is, in 
|| fact, the handsomest theatre in America—the audiences, how- 
ever, after the first night, folling off to a hare mediocrity, on 
| aecoant of a return to the old prices—a dollar for box tickets. 
H Nothing but the most extraerdinery attractions could make 
|| this go down—and these, as yet, the Park has not had. Mr. 
| Macready is unquestionably a ‘very superior—nay, a great 


|, actor, and the stock company, (net forgetting Mr. James 
|| Wailack,) an exeellent one: but to talk of Mr. Macready 
doing that in the United States which he failed to accomplish 
in England, backed as he was by the nobility and gentry— 
“ regenerating "’ the drama, we think he calls it—is prepuste- 
rous. It is, in fact, the height of assumption and arrogance for 
one man to set himself against the tendencies, tastes and pre- 
judices of the age, and announce himself the only wise man of 
his generation. la their amusements, at least, the people 
will follow the bent of their own inclinations. Cheap litera- 
|} ture, cheap concerts, cheap lectures, cheap clothes, cheap 
churches and cheap theatres, are the order of the day; and 
they must and will, “have their day.” We, however, wish 
Mr. Macready every success, although we are perfectly satis- 
fied that his efforts here will be as futile as they have been 
in Europe. For our own part, we candidly confess that there 
are very few heavy, well-known and learned-by-heart trage- 
dies that we could be tempted to sit out—even if the “ almighty 
dollar’ were in a positive instead of a negative relation to the 
electric phenomenon, pocket. 
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Tue Bowery, with its cheap prices, dashing and rapid 
change of performances, and an excellent and well-matched 
company, has been, every night since its opening, thronged 
from pit to gallery. The classic and exquisitely intellectual 
| performances of Mrs. Shaw, in “Jon,” and that thrilling play 
| of Love's Sacrifice,” have tndoubtedly left a deeper and more 
|powerful impression upon the hearts of the theatre-going 
world than any thing that has been witnessed on the American 
stage for the last ten years. In both these plays Mrs. Shaw is 
unquestionably without a rival—we will not even except the 
superb Ellen Tree, in the former ; and her thrilling and deep- 
toned pathos in these two remarkable characters, has been 
received nightly with the prolonged and triumphant shouts of 
thousands. Of the acting of Mr. J. R. Scott, it is only neces- 
|| sary to say that it is uniformly worthy of his former reputa- 
tion, and of the distinguished company in which he has found 
himself. His Adrastus was, indeed, a sublime performance, 
and seemed to earry the audience far above the grovelling 
passions and desires of earth. 

In comedy and the musical ballet, too, the Bowery has 
achieved the most brilliant victories. Miss Mary Ann Lee has 
established herself as an artist of uncommon power and 
promise; and her playing, as well as dancing, in the exqui- 
site “ Bayadere”’ has been most rapturously received. By 
many connoiseurs in this delicate branch of the fine arta, 
Miss Lee is placed side by side with Celeste, and but little 
behind the divive Elssler herself. 

Mr. De Bar is probably one of the very best comedians and 
melo dramatic actors in the city. His short acquaintance with 
the New York public has already rendered him aa universal 
favorite, and his various excellencies are all properly acknow- 
| edged aud appreciated. His Robert Macaire is quite as good 
as Brewne’s—could more be said? 

Mr. Brunton, too, a well-educated and correct tenor, with a 
voice of fine compass, and a taste of singular purity, has 
achieved laurels in the part of the “ Unknown,” and others, 
which will not wither, In fine, simple justice compels us to 
say that the Bowery theatre, under its present liberal and 
energetic management, is in altogether a more prosperous con- 
dition, aud enjoys a higher degree of popularity, than any 
other theatrical establishment in the city. 

Tae Ocymric, we are gind to hear, is in successful operation, 


aud we regret that we have not yet fownad time to pay a visit to 
this little bijeu theatre. We shall do so, however, in time to 

















“S opened in the early part of September, in quite brilliant 
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speak more fully of it in our November number. 








GO WARRIOR, Go. 
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3 

Hark, hark, along the bannered host, Go warrior, go, the laurel bough 

There rings the dreadful peal of death, Is waving o’er thy path of fame ; 

And there the shouts of victory And see it waits to deck thy brow ; 

Is mingled with the parting breath: Go warrior, gain a deathless name : 
There the shouts of victory See it waits to deck thy brow ; 
Mingle with the parting breath. Go and gain a deathless name. 





4 
But when the snowy veil of peace 
Shall show our bleeding land is free, 
And when the trumpet’s voice shall cease, 
Come warrior, come again to me: 
When the trumpet’s veice shall cease, 
Warrior come again to me. 





